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Leonato. —Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Yohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
HE marriage of the Duke of Marlborough 
with the wealthy Mrs. Hamersley, of 

New York, suggests the thought that 

if the event had occurred but two or 

three years ago, it might have saved 

the dispersion of the art collection long 

the pride of Blenheim, It was said 
by Dr. Waagen, the German architect and critic, that if 
nothing more were to be seen in England than Blenheim, 
with its twelve miles of park, and its paintings and tap- 
estries, it would repay one to visit that country. The 
magnificent park, and the castle, with its frontage of eight 
hundred and fifty feet, are still to be seen; being en- 
tailed, the present spendthrift duke could not sell them 
even if he would, But, alas! for the treasures of art 
collected by six generations of Churchills bearing the 
title of the hero of Malplaquet and Oudenarde—dispers- 
ed literally to the four corners of the globe to furnish 
funds, to gratify the coarse pleasures of the seventh 
wearer of the coronet. One can imagine the new mis- 
tress of Blenheim with a heart-ache as she surveys the 
vast apartments and galleries now shorn of the can- 
vases of Vandyck and Rubens, and the noble tapestries 
which for centuries were their glory. But one need not 
waste sympathy in that direction, for I am told that our 
American duchess has no pretensions to taste in art. 

* * 

ALTHOUGH I have been taken to task by some of the 
more extravagant admirers of Mr. J. L. Sargent, for in- 
timating that much of that clever artist’s portraiture is 
slipshod and quite unworthy of his reputation, I find 
that Iam not quite alone in that opinion, That emi- 
nent critic, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in The Portfolio, 
in noticing the Royal Academy Exhibition, expresses sur- 
prise “that any artist who could paint such a vivid por- 
trait and masterly feat of work as Mr. Sargent’s ‘ Mrs. 
H. G. Marquand,’ could stoop to such a performance as 
the effigy of ‘Mrs. E. D, Boit,’ and still further that the 
hangers should place such a piece of impudence as the 





latter on the line.’ 
* * * 

IN his preface to Mr. Paul Eudel’s seventh annual 
volume on the Hétel Drouot, Mr. Octave Uzanne gives 
an interesting but not prepossessing account of that fa- 
mous institution, and some suggestions for its ameliora- 
tion which may be not without value to auctioneers and 
their victims elsewhere than in France. ‘It is abomi- 
nable, this Hétel Drouot,” says Mr, Uzanne; “ it is un- 
worthy of Paris and of her prodigious collectors, unworthy 
of the réle which our new society assigns to it, unworthy 
of the charges that fall upon it." And he wishes for a 
fire to ruin and purify this temple of bric-a-brac, where 
bronchitis awaits its victims, and typhus circulates in the 
nauseous warmth of the atmosphere ; worse than this, 
where one has need of “ lotions, pheniquées d’etre assuré 
contre les caresses cutanées des parasites aux instincts 
emigrants,” 

*,* 

THE celebrated auction mart, built thirty-six years 
ago on what was then waste ground near the old Opéra, 
is no longer large enough for its purpose, nor in any way 
suited to what should be the requirements of those who 
at present need to resort to it. In Paris, where they 
date the introduction of modern modes of life from the 
Franco-Prussian War, just as we do from our Civil War, 
there has grown up since that period an immense class 
of people in comfortable circumstances whose notion of 
what is implied in that phrase includes more or less of 
the artistic in their surroundings. Accordingly, as Mr. 
Uzanne says, “ the dealers in antiquities, the keepers of 
Japanese and Turkish bazars, the brocanteurs of pre- 
cious objects and of rare books, have more than doubled 
since the ‘ Année terrible.’ ” At the same time the con- 
dition of financial and business affairs has approached 
what it has always been with us. Fortunes are made 
and lost more rapidly; and, as a consequence of all this, 
the traffic of the Hétel Drouot has assumed almost the 
same important proportions as that of a great market 
where are bought and sold the necessaries of life. He 
proposes, then, the erection of a building suited to pres- 
ent needs ; a monument of noble lines and of vast pro- 
portions “such as those in the principal cities of the 
United States, notably at Philadelphia!” This will be 


news to the Quaker City! Can Mr. Uzanne have mis- 
taken the new Philadelphia City Hall for an auction 
building, I wonder? This new Hétel Drouot, he thinks, 
should be open to the air and the light, ingeniously ar- 
ranged, easy to keep clean, ample, elegant and comfort- 
able. Each salesroom should have its: semicircle of 
raised seats disposed as at a theatre, to give each a good 
view, and with alleys to allow of access to the auction- 
eer’'s table and desk. The places nearest the latter 
should be sold to serious collectors only; and there 
should be a number of “petits boys’—Mr. Uzanne, 
spite of his unseemly quarrel with Mr. Lang, has an af- 
fection for English words—to run about and take the 
cards and the money of the buyers, to pass small objects 
which people may wish to see without leaving their 
seats, and to offer catalogues and lead-pencils to those 
who wish to take notes. In the centre of the building 
should be a courtyard for carriages, toilet-rooms, with 
dependances, a post of commissionaires, a telegraph and 
telephone office, a room for correspondence, and a re- 
freshment-room. 


* * 
* 


NEXT, he would attack the corporation of commis- 
saires-priseurs—happily in this country there is no such 
“ring” of auctioneers as this Parisian company—modi- 
fying their privileges, annulling their abuses and dis- 
tributing licenses with a freer hand, bringing things, in 
short, to something like the state with which certain per- 
sons here are beginning to show themselves discontented. 
But the experts would suffer most from his innovations. 
“Those brave experts who too often take the Piraeus 
for a man, and the Apocalypse for a primitive German,” 
Mr. Uzanne mentions by name most of those whom he 
would spare: Ferral and Lasquin for pictures and draw- 
ings of the old masters, Porquet and Emile Paul for 
books, Bouillon and Mayer for engravings, Charavay for 
autographs, Ch, Mannheim, and Bloche (the gentleman 
lately charged with organizing mock auctions !) for ob- 
jects of art, Hoffmann for medals, Rollin and Feuardent 
for Greek and Roman antiquities, and Vanderheim’ for 
diamonds. These, and some ten or fifteen others, he 
would form into a society of experts, the business of 
which would be to assure the public against the igno- 
rance and roguishness of the small dealers, who sell por- 
traits of Louis XV. attributed to Velasquez, and busts of 
Moliére supposed to be modelled from life by Clodion, 

*.* 

THE painter Van Beers, who got himself into a 
pretty scrape by an attempt to play a double game of 
falsification and disavowal of his own works, is still 
the talk of Paris, where there is an exhibition of his 
works in the gallery of Mr. Durand-Ruel, in the Rue 
de Séze. It may be remembered that at Ostend he 
caused the arrest of a dealer for having on sale four 
pictures signed by him, which, he contended, were not 
his. The dealer called on the man who had consigned 
him the pictures to explain, and this latter hunted 
up testimony which showed conclusively that Van Beers 
employed less known painters to counterfeit his works. 
If the copies turned out well, Van Beers signed them 
and sold them as his, dividing the proceeds with the real 
painter. If not very good, he got his servant to sign 
them, so that he might afterward claim, as in this case, 
that they were forgeries. Sometimes he touched up 
these works, sometimes not, and occasionally he put his 
name to an original work of one of his assistants. Van 
Beers, when cross-examined, admitted all this, but 
claimed that it was a trick of the trade, “a painter’s 
farce,” which his accomplices should not have divulged. 
He insisted that the pictures in question did not come 
from this manufactory which he carries on ; but the judge, 
very properly, non-suited him, and declared it to be his 
opinion that Van Beers himself should be prosecuted. 


* * 
* 


THE Theatre of this city translates from a French 
paper what is meant to be a defence of Van Beers. The 
gist of it is that all the chief Parisian artists sell dupli- 
cates of their pictures and Van Beers was pounced 
down upon because he happened not to be in the “ ring,” 
so to speak. Munkacsy—who duplicates Mrs. Wil- 
stach’s picture, “ Last Hours of a Condemned Man,” and 
no one knows how many other canvases sold to Ameri- 
cans as original works—is, moreover, quoted as having 
told Van Beers that he was “trop ingenu.” How all 
this can excuse the manifest dishonesty of a painter 
who sells copies of his pictures made by his employés 
and signed by himself, it takes a Parisian expert in Pari- 
sian methods to explain. 


Ir is certain, however, that many French artists of 
high reputation do not scruple to sell replicas of 
their paintings without the consent of the original buy- 
ers. Perusing the pages of M. Paul Eudel’s annual vol- 
ume reviewing the transactions at the Hétel Druot last 
year, I notice, in illustration it would seem of this point, 
that at the sale of paintings belonging to Goupil & Co. 
on the occasion of the reorganization of the firm under 
its present name of Boussod, Valadon & Cie., Boulan- 
ger’s “Via Appia” brought $1330, and Dagnan-Bou- 
veret’s “Un Accident” brought $2050. Both of these 
pictures—or rather pictures respectively by these artists, 
and with these same titles—were sold years ago to 
Americans. Boulanger’s “ Via Appia” was bought by 
Mr. A. T. Stewart for $3500, and at the dispersion 
of his collection last year it brought $1000. Dag- 
nan-Bouveret’s “Un Accident” was imported by Mr. 
Avery. Its present location I do not recall. 
to me that American buyers of important pictures should 


It seems 


insist every time on a guarantee from the artist that no 
duplicates or “ colorable imitations” shall be made with- 
out their consent. Their purchases annually represent 
so large a sum of money, and their payments are so lib- 
eral, that they could afford to take such a stand, and it 
does seem they should do so for their own protection. 

* * 

MATTHEW ARNOLD was the object of no small 
amount of abuse in this country because he was inclined 
to rank us among the uncivilized nations of the earth ; 
but here is our own Secretary of the Treasury inferen- 
tially doing exactly the same thing. “ No nation claim- 
ing to be civilized,” he says, in his statement to Congress, 
“imposes duties upon works of art at all commensurate 
with those levied under the tariff of the United States.” 
Mr. H. Marquand—son of the esteemed New York con- 
noisseur of that name—takes this for his text in a well- 
considered and interesting article in The New Princeton 
Review. Thisis, perhaps, the most valuable contribution 
that has appeared on this subject, and one would think 
that it cannot but have good influence in the counsels of 
our lawmakers, who have at present under consideration 
the petition of American painters and sculptors protest- 
ing against the “ protection ” forced upon them, and pray- 
ing that the duty on foreign works of art be removed al- 
together. He starts out by reminding us that the tariff 
of 1857, like that of 1846, admitted paintings and statu- 
ary free of duty, and that it was only when the necessities 
of the war demanded the raising of revenue from every 
available source, a duty of only ten per cent was placed 
upon these articles in 1861. His point that would seem 
likely to prove most potent with Congress is that, under 
the higher tariff, the revenue of the Government from 
this source shows a marked decrease. The figures put 
forward are very suggestive. It appears that “the in- 
terval between the passage of the present law and the 
date of its taking effect was marked, as was to be ex- 
pected, by an unprecedented increase in importations, 
and the period immediately following the change by as 
noticeable a decrease. The average annual importa- 
tions for the eight years, 1872 to 1879 inclusive, had been 
about $1,130,000, the highest amount reached being in 
the Centennial year.” The figures for the ensuing years 
are given as follows : 

‘*Under ten per cent duty.” 
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THE report for nine months of the current year [the 
Jiscal year presumably, for the article 1 am quoting is 
only published in July, i. e., the seventh month] shows a 
falling off again of more than a quarter (28.7 per cent) 
compared with the importations during a similar period 
of last year. ‘That is to say, the importation for the four 
years subsequent to the increase of the duty are some 
forty-six per cent less than for a like period immediately 
before. ... The unavoidable inference is that at least a 
million dollars a year less are now spent for works of art 
than, under a more liberal policy, would probably have 
been expended. 

*.* 

IT is pointed out that one of the results of the in- 
crease in the duty has been that foreign artists have 
come over for a few months to paint their pictures here 
and thus evade the duty, That “they have flocked to 
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our shores” is an exaggeration. Herkomer, Archer, 
Munkacsy, Beyle, Bertier and the etcher Rajon are the 
only names I can recall in support of this statement. 

a * * 

ONE of the minor annoyances of the present condition of 
affairs, stated by Mr. Marquand, is that a work of art on 
which duty ‘has been paid, if sent out of the country, 
cannot be reimported without paying duty a second time. 
An irritating illustration of the injustice of this is shown 
in the supposititious case of a person owning fine tapestries 
on which a heavy duty has been paid; they need restora- 
tion, but “there are no workmen in this country compe- 
tent to work uponthem. They cannot be sent to Europe 
without paying a second duty of half their value on their 
return, and skilled workmen cannot be sent for to do the 
work here, because that would be a violation of the law 
prohibiting the importation of contract labor! Andsoa 
noble work of art must rot on the walls.” 

¢.* 

IN conclusion, returning to the text of the Secretary of 
the Treasury’s remark concerning the attitude of “ the 
nations claiming to be civilized,” Mr. Marquand remarks 
that the nations and colonies which admit works of art 
free are Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Italy, Sweden, Great Britain, 
India, New South Wales, and Victoria. ‘“ Russia im- 
poses a tax of thirty cents per thirty-six pounds on cer- 
tain statuary, but includes pictures, curiosities, and arti- 
cles ‘not having the usual qualifications of merchandise’ 
on the free list. China has a tax of five per cent on 
works of art, if for sale; and Turkey charges forty cents 
a pound on pictures and allows the importation of 
twenty pounds of statuary for a dollar.” This is a splen- 
did idea—taxing sculpture and paintings by the pound ! 
How could our Solons in Congress have let their rivals 
of the Celestial kingdom so get ahead of them? “ Por- 
tugal collects five per cent on paintings and one per cent 
on statues, and Spain gets a specific duty of nineteen 
cents off every picture, and seven cents off every ten 

Hawaii and Corea col- 
New Zealand, fifteen, and 
Mexico, 


pounds of statuary imported. 
lect ten per cent ad valorem. 

Canada, following a bad example, twenty. 
however, only exacts fifty-two cents per kilogram of paint- 
ings and eight cents per kilogram of statuary. Honduras 
lays atax of one dollar and twenty cents a pound on all 


‘art.’ Nicaragua forty-one cents a pound (on paintings), 
San Salvador, five per cent ad valorem, and Ecuador 
four cents a pound.” 

+ .* 


AN esteemed Philadelphian collector and connoisseur 
is credited with having recently remarked to a reporter 
of The New York World: 

‘*If some unknown artist were to come to New York City from 
Herkimer County with landscapes as wonderful as Corot's, but 
on a different method and treated in an unfamiliar way, the 
buyers would probably say : ‘ That may be art, but I don’t under- 
stand it,’ and they wouldn't buy until the new method had been 


approved by a consensus of opinion. Now, Corot’s sheep, for ex- 


ample, people admire greatly. Yet Corot put a daub of paint on 
his canvas, christened it a sheep, and a sheep it is.” 

There is much more truth than one might care to 
admit in the general proposition inferred in these re- 
marks ; but it is a mistake to give the impression that 
any connoisseur admires Corot’s animals per se. They 
are merely incidental in his landscapes, which are ad- 
mired not because of them, but in spite of them. 


+. ¢ 
* 


THE sale in Paris of the Laroche-Lacarelle library re- 
sulted in some surprising prices for books not usually 
highly esteemed, and vice The Bible, in 8 vols., 
translation of Lemaistre de Lacy, Paris, 1711, brought 
5450 francs, while Simon Vostre’s “ Heures a L’usaige de 


versa, 


Rome,” bound up by Bauzonnet with “La Danse des 
1235 fr. M. Paillet bought an 
“ Hours of the Virgin,” MS. on vellum of the beginning 
An 
printed on vellum, with 18 large cuts by Geoffrey Tory, 
A book of 


“ Offices ” of the seventeenth century, in a binding by 


Morts,” brought but 


of the sixteenth century, for 22,250 fr. “ Hora” 


the only example known, brought 3050 fr. 


Padeloup, went to 138,600 fr., while a manuscript Calender 
on vellum, of the first half of the fifteenth century, 
with 17 large miniatures and bound by Clovis Eve, went 
for 3300 fr. Another, of the Florentine school, written 
and illuminated for Lorenzo de Medici, with his arms on 
the cover, brought but 3900 fr. The total amounted to 
544,000 fr, 
+ * 

IN some respects, the sale of paintings belonging to 

Goupil & Co. was one of the most important of last 





year. It was, it is true, a clearance sale; but the figures 
obtained for several of the pictures, when contrasted with 
what Goupil & Co. had asked for them, are instructive. 
Boulanger’s “ Via Appia” brought $1330; 
asked it had Corot's 
Meadow,” priced at $2009, brought but $gro. 


the price 
‘Cows in a 
Dela- 
croix's “ The Natchez,” also priced at $2090, went for 


for been $2099. 


just half that sum. Three pictures by Louis Falero 
were put up at $1609 each; “ Berenice’s Hair’’ brought 
$299; “The Virgin of the Zodiac,” $240, and “ Iris,” 
$250. For Géréme’s “ Captive,” Boussod, Valadon & 
Cie. had asked $809; it brought $450. 


$1209 had been asked; it 


For his “ Bather 


Smoking” went for $409. 
Hector Leroux’s “ Fishers” brought $330, against $800, 
the asking price; and his “ The Fountain,” $370, in- 
stead of $800. 


ed for other works. 


Still, some very good prices were obtain- 
Un Accident” 
brought $2050; Diaz's “In The Forest,”” $2209; Isabey’s 


Dagnan-Bouveret’s “ 


“The Royal Fishing Party,” $2860; Jacques’s “ Shep- 
herdess,” $2080; Jacquet’s “ Automne,” $1020; James 
Maris’s “ A Canal in Holland,” $920; Troyon’s “ Pastur- 
age in Normandy,” $1020; Vollon’s “ Cherries,” $940; 
“Windmill in Holland,” The 
water-colors of the Panorama of Champigny, by Detaille 
and De Neuville, brought $6780. 


* * 
* 


and Ziem’s $920. Six 


Til- 
lot brought out a few notable works, among which 


THE sale of the pictures belonging to Mr. Ch. 


the principal was Millet’s “ Shepherdess,” a variant in 
pastel of the painting belonging to the King of the Bel- 
gians. ‘“ The shepherdess is knitting in advance of her 
flock, on a great plain which extends to the horizon. 
The sun, hidden behind a thin cloud, flushes the sky and 
distance with light, against which the dark figure of the 
shepherdess is relieved.’” Bought by the dealer Sichel 
for an English amateur for $4209. 
Millet’s, his ‘“‘ Garden at Barbizon,” with a peasant wom- 


Another pastel of 


an cutting cabbages, and three little girls looking on 
from the garden path, brought $2140. An oil painting 
of a donkey brought $1640, and a crayon drawing, 
“Going to the Fields,” a study for Millet’s etching of 
the same subject, brought $204. A view of the bridge 
and castle of St. Angelo by Corot, sold for $1810. A 
sketch in crayon by Delacroix, “Faust and Mephis- 
topheles on the Night of the Sabbat,” from the Villot 
collection, sold for $60. Th. 
Rousseau brought what were considered good prices. 
“Edge of a Wood at St. Bréau,” in India ink, $200 ; “ Lit- 
tle Wood in the Plain of Barbizon,” $210; and “ Village 
of Saint-Ferjeux,”” $195. , 


Some water-colors by 


AT the Bolckow sale at Christie's, London, May 5th, a 
Knaus, “ The Cup of Coffee,” was bought by Mr. Wallis 
for $4095; Boussod, Valadon & Co. paid $3727 for 
Géréme’s “ Prayer in the East ;’’ Mr. Agnew gave $10,- 
500 for Troyon’s “ Le Bac,” painted in 1856; and Bous- 
sod, Valadon & Co., $10,342 for Meissonier’s “ A Boire,”’ 
painted in 1865. of the 
Highlands ” went for $29,135 to Mr. Agnew; the city 
of Manchester purchased a Schreyer, “ Abandoned,” for 


Rosa Bonheur’s “ Denizens 


$2625; and Mr. Graves, a Josef Israels, “ Waiting for 
the Return of the Herring Fleet,” for $3150. Of English 
works, David Cox's “ Driving Home the Flock’ went to 
Mr. Graves for $6825 and his “ Counting the Flock” for 
$10,395 to Mr. Agnew. The latter bought a Faed, 
“ The Silken Gown,” for $7611; a Landseer, “ Intruding 
Puppies,” went for $5250 to Mr. Colnaghi; another, 
“ Braemar,” for $24,752 to Mr. Agnew; Maclise’s “ Eve 
of Saint Agnes” brought $2020, and was purchased by 
Mr. Agnew, who also got Millais’s “ Northwest Passage” 
for $21,000, Morland’s “ Horse Fair” for $2132, a Nas- 
Avon 


$7875; what is said to have been a very poor Romney, 


myth, “ Meeting of the and the Severn,” for 
“Lady Hamilton,” for $6562, and a Gainsborough Por- 
trait of Elizabeth, Duchess of Grafton, for $5092. 


* 7” 
* 


THERE would seem to be an unusual interest in Gains- 
borough just now, and the name of the Duchess of Dev- 
onshire, which is destined to be indissolubly connected 
with that of the famous English painter, comes up again 
unexpectedly in relation with it. I read in a London pa- 
per: “ Recently in demolishing a house in New Bond 
Street, London, a canvas, rolled up and in rather bad 
condition, was discovered, which when unrolled turned 
out to be (or so it is claimed) a portrait of the Duchess of 
Devonshire by Gainsborough. It is valued at £10,000, 
and though it willhave to be remounted, it is not sup- 


It isnot 


posed that that will lessen its value in the least.” 
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generally known that in the mansion of Mr. W. K. Van- 
derbilt hangs one of the finest portraits by Gainsborough. 
It is that of Mrs. Elliott, a beautiful Englishwoman, who 
is shown in profile and full length. Her hair is powder- 
ed, in the fashion of her day, and her costume is such as 
might be worn by “ Lady Teazle.” 


x * 
* 


At the Goldschmidt sale an Italian bust of the fif 
teenth century, supposed to be that of Isota da Rimini, 
life-size, the costume painted in red and blue, heightened 
with gilding, was bought for $2900 for the Louvre. A 
bust of a youth, in the style of Michael Angelo, brought 
$2500; a panther, after the antique, in jasper, was 
bought by Mr. F. Bischoffsheim for $2200; a bust in 
bronze, of the sixteenth century, “ Lucius Verus,”’ sold for 
$900 ; a Venus standing, and holding by the hand a Cu- 
pid, same period and material, $640; a “ Bacchante” 
* Hercules,” 


with cymbals, partly draped, $2100; a 


French bronze, of the seventeenth century, $1080. Two 
flambeaux in Italian blue and white faience, decorated 
with trophies of arms, masks and scrolls, went to $2020. 
At the sale of the Bavon Seilliére, June 4th to 6th, a 
Carpeaux, marble, “ Fishing,” brought $646 ; a Clesinger, 
marble, “ Cleopatra,” $187, and another “ Cleopatra” by 
A Louis XV. clock in chiselled and gilt 


bronze, signed St. Germain, sold for $500. 


the same, $17 3. 


* * 
* 


Or Barye’s finest water-colors, “An Elephant Ly- 
Mr. Tillot at the Th. 
seau sale, sold for $194. Another Barye aquarelle, a 
the Foot of a Rock,” brought $230, It 


may be interesting to compare these prices with those 


ing Down,” bought by Rous- 


“Lion at 


($500 and $550) paid for two similar aquarelles by 
Baryeat the Albert Spencer salelast spring. At the recent 
Goldschmidt sale in Paris, by the way, among the Barye 
“Arab Cavaliers Attacking a 
an early proof with brown patina, brought $420; 


bronzes, the group of 

Lion,” 

“ Theseus and the Centaur,” $376; the “ Lion Crushing 
a Serpent,” $360, and “ Bull at Bay,” $336. 

** 

AT the Pertuiset sale several pictures by Manet were 

“The Good Pipe” brought $310; ‘ Com- 

bat of Bulls,” $240; “ The Melon,” $141 ; ‘‘ The Jambon,” 

$260 ; “ Bouquet of Roses and Lilacs,” $158, and others 


disposed of. 


for less money. 
et. 
* 


Ir has often been remarked that auctioneers make 
poor collectors, which is, no doubt, the reason why small 
prices prevail at the sales of their effects after death. Mr. 
Ch. Pillet seems to have been no exception to the 
rule, fer we find that his Giorgione, “ Shepherd and 
Young Girl,” brought but $143 ; his Greuze, “ Portrait of 
Gensonné,” $63; his “ Portrait of the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham,” by Mytens, $10. A terra-cotta “attributed to 
Clodion,” “ Nereids and Tritons,” went for $60. One 
Of other 


objects, those which brought the best prices were: A 


by Carpeaux, a bust of a female, brought $61. 


plate of Hispano-Arab ware, $108 ; a secretaire in black 
and gold lacquer, garnished with chiselled and gilt 
copper, of the time of Louis XVI., $436, and two tap- 
estries of the period of Louis XIV. (one of them in two 
pieces, which do not match), which brought $760. 


..»s 
* 


THE Greek Government, it appears, is beginning to pur- 
sue seriously the persons who, in defiance of the law 
which forbids the exportation of antiquities on pain of 
confiscation, have for some time past been selling their 
finds in London and Paris, In the latter city a number 
of Ta 


one of ..ese people, and a quantity of vases and gems at 


‘gra statuettes have been seized at the house of 


that of another, and an attempt is to be made to regain 
possession of a very curious bust of Athene with a crown 
arranged to represent all the buildings of the Acropolis. 


e's 
* 


THEY have experts in Paris who are supposed to pro- 
tect collectors from imposition, But expert Bloche, | 
see by the French papers, is charged with organizing 
mock auctions quite after the fashion of our own auc- 
tioneers in New York, where we have no experts. A 
certain Mr. de Carmona, a Mexican, having to return to 
Mexico for a short period, the enterprising Mr. Bloche is 
said to have hired his Paris residence, filled it with all 
sorts of stuff from the bric-a-brac dealers, and than an- 
nounced in The Figaro, a“ truly extraordinary sale,” with 
Probably half the furniture 
auctions in private houses advertised in New York are 
MONTEZUMA, 


a great flourish of trumpets. 


of this sort. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OILS. 


I, 
DSCAPE painters 
now find their harvest 
at its height. The 
student should pro- 
vide himself with a 
good set of colors and 
brushes, a_folding- 
easel, an adjustable 
rest-stick, a sketching 
stool and umbrella, 
and a quantity of 
heavy, rough Academy board. Half sheets are likely to 
be the most available ; and, in anticipation of the em- 
barrassing necessity of carrying fresh sketches, it is well 
to have a case made for this size, as it is too long to go 
in the bottom of an ordinary color-box. Let a tinsmith 
have a half sheet, and make a case that will hold three or 
four. One of the long sides of the case is left open, and 
cleats are sol- 
dered on the in- 


fallen into decay, and fully surrendered themselves to 
Nature, we welcome them; they appeal to our sympa- 
thies and awake something like a social interest. Very 
likely the old mill and the imperfect dam will give us a 
more pleasing picture than the original stream would 
have done before these features belonged to it. We 
love a crumbling wall that the stealthy growth of the 
vine has first undermined and then kindly clothed ; also 
the neglected stile that we know might tell many a tale. 
That which is truly artistic lies midway between the 
scientific and the poetic ; it must meet the demands of 
the former, and it should contribute to the enjoyment of 
If we fail as to the aforesaid demands, only 
the uncultured will tolerate us. Our chief attention, our 
hardest study, must be in this direction. On the other 
side, we may trust much to spontaneity of feeling and 
imagination ; not so here, this requires wide-awake, per- 
sistent work. We cannot dream out the principles of 
technique ; they must be mastered by intelligent and in- 
defatigable application. There are many who do not 
shrink from this application, but they find themselves 
without the guiding hand that they need; such will 


the latter. 





side of the ends, 
about half an 
inch apart, so 
that the sketches 
may be dropped 
in and kept in- 
tact. When on- 
ly one is on hand, 
the case will also 
accommodate a 
fair supply of 
colors, brushes 
and oil, besides 
palette and 
knife. The ends 
of it should have 
little bands of 
tin through 
which a_ strap 
may be passed 
for carrying over 
the shoulder. A 
box with its full 
outfit is weighty 
and _inconveni- 
ent, and it is 
much better 
thus to select 
from it just what 
is needed. If 
there is a little 
movable case 
containing a lay- 
er of colors, that 
may be transferred to the large case. An article coming 
from a tinsmith’s hands is conspicuously bright. If the 
Japan that is sold in boxes is put on with a brush and 
not baked, it will look tolerably well, or almost any 
dealer in painters’ supplies will have it done in the regu- 
lar way. 

Circumstances will not always permit us to go in 
search of ideal scenery, and there is probably no place 
so barren that it will not afford a picture. It is said 
that any person’s life would furnish material for an in- 
teresting story if artistic skill were employed in the 
writing; so it is with landscape effects; they must be 
happily treated. We never need be distrustful of the 
revelations of Nature. Seek those places where pri- 
meval harmony has been least disturbed. If civilization 
has made inroads, it must keep a watchful eye or Na- 
ture will soon reclaim her own. Father Time is ever 
ready to aid her. How effectually he will subdue the 
obtrusive objects that man is prone to introduce, while 
Nature makes use of her mosses, lichens, vines and 
what-not, to complete the work. We never want in our 
pictures any smart new structures, but if they have 


MIDSUMMER IN THE WOODS, 


SSN 


-~ 


gladly accept written instruction that will enable them 
It is necessary to assume that 
the student possesses that culture which insures a fair 
conception of what is desirable in landscape painting, a 
genuine love for the art, a thorough acquaintance with 
the first principles of perspective, and that he has had 


to proceed to advantage. 


considerable practice in drawing and in using oil colors. 
If some of this practice has been confined to copying 
really good studies, no harm, but it is to be supposed 
that, in these times, when every child is put to object- 
drawing, those who aspire to landscape painting have 
already produced good original studies from still-life, 
and also from those subjects which are to be found 
everywhere out of doors—trees, rocks, and bits from 
landscape. 

We will imagine ourselves in the country, where our 
unobstructed field of vision embraces sky, distance, 
middle-distance and foreground. Here we have four 
values, the first and last-named being farthest removed 
from each other, the second and third constituting the 
combining effects. The choice of view, when practice is 
the only object, is not such a momentous question as it 


AFTER THE PICTURE BY LOUIS SAUVAIGE, 


would be if we were working to secure a picture. We 
must have what is simple in its character, and we must 
not take in more of it than what a single glance will 
cover; less than this is even safer. Little outlining is 
necessary, but that little must be done with due regard 
for the rules of perspective. Do not include objects in 
the foreground that are nearer their entire horizontal ex- 
Be careful in fixing the horizontal line; there 
is a tendency to place it too high when one is working 


tension. 


from a point of view rearly level with the scene. In 
this case, it should come only one fifth up from the 
lower edge of the board. It will not be more than half 
way up if one is on considerable of an eminence. Avoid 
a position that will bring it higher than this, as the ef- 
fect is not likely to be a happy one 
“ bird’s-eye view.” 


too suggestive of a 


What has naturally challenged recognition as a fore- 
ground must be comparatively bold; relative position, 
of course, having a great deal to do with it ; and that 
which lies beyond will be pretty sure to furnish all that 
is essential to the rest of the sketch. As to the scale 
upon which the work is to be done, it should not be so 

small as to dwin- 
feeble- 


dle into 








ness, or so large 
as to require 

that 
our present pur- 
would fall 
of. The 
the 


scale, the easier 


treatment 


pose 
short 


smaller 


it is to concen- 
trate effects and 
mass the lights 


and_ shadows; 


WANG 


but working in a 


% Sey 
SAK 
<H 


dainty way does 


\\ 
WS 
SEs 


not facilitate the 


\\\ \ 
a= 


acquirement of 


freedom and 


e 


QOS 


X 
\ 
> 


vigor. For 


wy 
a 


sketching, it is 
not necessary to 
have the board 
cut down to the 
required size, it 
may simply be 
lined off. 

Now, 
the general ef- 





to get 


fect of what is 
before you, veil 
the sight with 
the eyelids, until 
the distance at 
least is softened 
into obscurity. 
This gives you what you wish to paint—a synthetical 
view. In very hazy weather, we get this effect in per- 
fection without any artificial means. Of 
is the distance that is most affected, and that which 
is near by will be in stronger relief than it would 
A beginner is fortunate 


course it 


be in a clear atmosphere. 
if he have a hazy sky, as it will have no distinct 
cloud forms, and very little gradation of color. For 
the light neutral tone required take plenty of white, 
a little Naples yellow and cobalt, mix, and then 
deepen cautiously with ivory black. and 
rose madder may be added to this for the distance; 
then ochre, raw umber, and whatever stronger colors 
may be called for, as the work progresses toward the 
Use a broad flat bristle brush for the sky, 
Give a short 


Terre verte 


foreground. 
beginning at the upper left-hand corner. 
diagonal stroke from left to right, but constantly varied 
so as to avoid a straight-lined effect, and incline the 
brush more and more in finishing the surface. Never 
use a blender, let the sky be ever so rough near by, if it 
only looks well at a proper distance. If it should be de- 
sirable to bring the haze farther over the distance, the 
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FIG. 1— RIVER VIEW. PEN DRAWING BY H. R. BLOOMER FROM HIS PAINTING, “OLD BRIDGE AT GREZ.” 


(sex “* SCIENCE OF LANDSCAPE,” PAGE 5°.) 
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color may be spread out on the palette with the knife, 
as thinly as possible, then, by holding a large brush very 
upright, carry it thence to the sketch with a dabbing 
touch. Use the warmest under-tints for the foreground, 
such as Vandyck brown and the Siennas, and they will 
relieve any bright colors that may be employed for the 
final accents. 

Thus far we have a single aim— 
that is, to secure the several values 


color is the main attraction which sunset and sunrise 
skies have for the sketcher, he should content himself at 
the beginning with the simpler effects of winter, early 
spring and late autumn. The rising mists in the “ Au- 
tumn Sunrise,” after Cecil Lawson (Fig. 5), show that 
brilliant color and comparatively simple composition may 
be found together in a morning sky. Cumulus clouds and 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


best skies in painting are done in a rather summary 


fashion. As for the other fine-weather clouds which 


move with reasonable swiftness, their composition, 


lighting and motion can be seized with a little practice, 
and the sketcher should be content with a mere indica- 

tion of the form of each particular cloud. 
Cirrus clouds are generally arranged with considerable 
regularity. It will be found easy 


enough to indicate that arrange- 





in a broad, effective manner. Give 
plenty of practice to this synthetic 
style of sketching. 
new the faithful study of rocks and 
trees, such as will be required in 
future sketches that are to be made 
for careful copying, and try bits of 


For variety re- 


sky where there are shifting clouds, 
to see if you would be able to 
secure them in case an important 
sketch were to demand them at 
The clear blue part 
of the sky requires more white than 


short notice. 


one would first imagine; a little 
too much blue produces a crude 
effect. Thin floating clouds are 
laid lightly on the fresh under-tint 
with a very pliable brush. More 
positive ones may be imparted 
with the palette knife. For rosy 
clouds use Naples yellow, with hght 
red, vermilion, or madder, accord- 
ing to the tones indicated. A little 
black mixed in a part of the gen- 





eral tint will give the thin neutral 
shade. 

Faithful attention to whatever pre- 
liminary practice is most needed will 
prepare the way for more ambitious 


work, H. CHADEAYANE., 


SCIENCE OF LANDSCAPE. 

IIIL—SKY AND WATER, 
THE common rough classification of clouds into cirrus, 
and stratus, with 
“cirro-cumulus,” 


cumulus intermediate divisions of 


etc., is hardly of 


FIG, 2.—STORM CLOUDS, 


AFTER A PAINTING BY E, 


(see “SCIENCE OF LANDSCAPE,”’) 


their variations are most worthy of special study. The 
true cumulus often remains apparently fixed in form and 
position for so long as to tempt one to try a thorough 
study, but one really might as well attempt to draw all 
the works of a large clock while it is in motion. You 
may sketch in the masses accurately enough from 
nature, but, if you proceed to finish, you will find that 





much help to the 
artist, who, as in 
most other things, 
must make a clas- 
sification of his own 
with regard princi- 
pally to the effect. 
It will probably 
be something like 
this: Fine-weather 
clouds, including 
of 
the cumulus; rain 


most varieties 


and storm clouds, 


sunset and sunrise 


clouds; and _ per- 
add 


and 


haps he may 
night 
the 

which 


clouds 
stratus cloud 
the 
entire sky on gray 





covers 





days. 
Sunrise and sun- 
mid- 


skies in 


summer are apt to 


set 


most 
plicated. Great 
masses of cumulus 


be the com- 





clouds are often 


LANSYER. 


ment in each case, but impossible 
to draw exactly every filament. 
Storm clouds are the most inter- 
esting of all, and are-quite likely to 
overbalance in importance all other 
elements of a landscape. It might 
almost be said that a painter should 
either pay no special attention to 
clouds of any sort, or else should 
the 
study of storm effects. The uniform 


devote himself altogether to 


sky, of blue or gray, and the fine- 


db 
weather sky, with stationary cumu- 


] 


lus clouds or merely a few flecks or 
bands of moving clouds, leave it to 
the landscape to give interest to the 
picture; but, under a stormy sky, 
of 


becomes impressive. 


sand 
The best ad- 


a mere stretch or moor 
vice, then, that can be given to any 
one who wishes to become a painter 
of cloud effects is to make a prac- 
tice of studying storms in all their 
phases, from beginning to end. This 
is possible in summer, when storms 
toa 
paratively small area than in winter, 


are more often confined com- 
The oily look of the clouds, as in 
Fig. 4, is one of the first hints of the 
approach of a summer storm. Soon 
after the clouds take on this appearance they form into 
two opposing systems, of which that which is nearest to 
the spectator still presents to him the heaped-up cumu- 
lus shape, while the farther shows a comparatively even 


gged 


surface. If they close together overhead, their ra 
undersides only are visible, if anything can be seen for 
the rain; and, when the sun bursts through, the slanting 

beams of light col- 


of 


flying clouds 


umns rain and 
look 
as shown in Fig. 3. 


If the 


turbance passes at 


entire dis- 
a little distance, the 
after effect 
like Fig. 2. 


there 


will be 
In early 
summer are 
considerable move- 
ments of clouds for 
a day or two after 
a storm, which 
should interest the 
sketcher. 

As there will be 
in a future number 
a special article on 
Marine 
nothing will be said 
the 


ocean or the scenery 


Painting, 


in this about 
of the great lakes. 
The other bodies of 
which 


water with 


the landscapist is 


concerned are 
streams, rivers and 
ponds. The wooded 


of a 





banks small 





piled up near the 
horizon, with layers 
of cloud 
behind or in front, 
and feathery or flaky 
cirrus clouds floating high up above all the rest. The 
foreshortening of these suspended masses, and the effect 
of the light coming from behind them, make it impossi- 
ble, at times, to understand their arrangement, and the 
constant shifting of parts and changing of form, as well 
as of light and color, render such a sky the most difficult 
subject that a landscapist can attempt. If the bright 


FIG. 3. 


stratus 


—EFFECT 


OF RAIN AND SUNSHINE, AFTER AN ETCHING BY 


(skE “SCIENCE OF LANDSCAPE.”’) 


the relations of all the parts have changed while you are 
working on one of them. Many artists say that they’ 
paint their skies wholly from memory, but it is always 
unsafe to try to do more from memory than you can do 
from nature. A great deal may be learned about the 
forms of clouds and other vanishing things by studying 
instantaneous photographs ; but it is safe to say that the 


stream offer, if not 
BRACQUEMOND, ‘ 
the most beautiful, 
at any rate the most 
agreeable 
for the 
The important thing about all small bodies of water is the_ 


subjects 
sketcher. 


reflection of the sky which brings its light blues and grays 
into the foreground among the browns and greens of the 
that 


such as might almost be caused by a single heavy 


land. It should be borne in mind a small pool, 


shower, will do that as well as the biggest lake, or, indeed, 


better. Such small pools should be studied in preference 
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PLATE 690.— WOOD CARVIN 
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to larger pieces of water; but a rivulet, while it has 
their convenient size, has the advantage over them of 
being in motion. 
It has the further 


to join the larger stream. Thus they offer a great variety 


of material in such shape that it can be approached from 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


of the water itself 


bre 0k. 


different in each of these portions of its careet 


of each The condition 
as is the 


nature of the 


surroundings: 





advantage that its 
bed is of clean 
stones or sand, 


laid 


bare, in summer, 


and when 
offers many good 
studies, while the 
muddy banks 

a half-dried pool 
are seldom worth 
The 


should 


painting. 
sketcher 

means 
the ac- 


by all 
make 
quaintance of 

rivulet or smal 
At broad- 


should be 


stream. 
est, it 
possible to wade 
across it, and it 
will not be too 
narrow if it can 
be jumped over. 
It is not at all nec- 
essary to consider 
such streams as 
affording merely 
a series of. detail 
studies, although 
the finest studies 
and 
stuff 


occur along their 


of foliage 


foreground 


banks. Their mis- 
sion, as has been 


IG. 4. 
to reflect rom 4 


said, is 
the objects above 
them, particularly 
the sky, and to 

bring life and motion into the foreground. The brooks 
here meant have their rise in the uplands along a river 
basin, and show three distinct phases: first, that of a 
runnel in broken, cultivated ground; second, a torrent 
with cascades or waterfalls on the declivity toward the 


river, and, third, a creek passing through level meadows 


-CUMULOUS CLOUDS BEFORE 


A STORM. AFTER A PAINTING 


“ 


(seg ** SCIENCE OF LANDSCAPE,” PAGE 54.) 


many points of view and so disposed that it is sure to 
afford well-composed subjects of reasonable size, while 
the bigger river and lake views are more difficult to 
handle and are apt to look comparatively insipid in a 
sketch. Pictures as widely different as the two here 


given (Figs. 6 and 7) will usually be found in the course 


At first it 


swiftly and in a 


moves 


volume so smal] 
that ripples and 
backwater are 
aused by eve 
slight obstacle. 
In its middle 
course it plunges 
or trickles from 
rock to rock and 
fillsdeep but agi- 
tated pools be 

These 
the 
the 


tween. 
( hang s in 
flow of 
water are mark- 


ed by the re- 





flections which, 
in the first case, 
are broken but 
recognizable ; in 


the second, in 


the case of fall- 


ing water, so in 
distinct that they 
give no idea of 
the form of the 
objects reflect- 
ed, but only of 
> in 
they 


their colo 


the third, 
may be almost 
as distinct as in 
The 


knowledge of 


a murror, 

BY E. 
water - surfaces 

under these three 

conditions of rip- 

ple, turmoil and calm which can be acquired, easily and 
thoroughly, on the banks of a small stream, will after- 
ward be unconsciously applied in the painting of river 
views like Fig. 6, which shows the opening of our little 
stream into the great river, and in which a broader and 


bolder touch is required. 














FIG. 5.—SUNRISE 


IN AUTUMN. DRAWN BY CECIL G. 


’ 


(SEE ** SCIENCE OF LANDSCAPE,” PAGE 54.) 





LAWSON AFTER HIS PAINTING, 
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There are several curious things to note about reflec- 
tions. They never show as much detail or as great a 
range of values as the objects reflected. Reflections of 
dark objects are 
transp arent— 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


verse the drawing of the object in order to save the 


in the reflected image, one to the corresponding part of 
the object and one to the eye of the spectator, the angles 
made by those lines with the surface of the water will 


trouble of drawing the reflection. 


The reader can apply 


the rule, if he chooses, to the case of reflections in ruffled 





that is, they al- 
low the bottom, 
if the water is 
shallow, to show 
through ;_ those : 

of white or \ 
bright things are 
opaque, In 
drawing reflec- 
tions of white 
clouds, for ex- 
ample, or of the 
clear sky, in 
nearly calm wa- 
ter, the slightest 
movements of 
the surface are 
of account as 
disturbing the 
otherwise  dis- 
tinct image ; but 
the reflections of 
dark trees and 
rocks and the 
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plain, because 
the eye pene- 
trates the water 
to some depth, 
often, in shallow 
streams, to the 
bottom. When the water is muddy, the reflections of 
objects in shadow are, of course, more distinct. Shad- 
ows falling on the water have the same effect as dark 
reflections, only slighter; but where the shadow falls 
on the reflection 
the result is very 
marked, the wa- 
ter is quite tran- 
sparent and 
shows its own 
color or that of 
the stones, etc., 
at its bottom. 
The image is 
not that of the 
object as it is 
seen by the spec- 
tator, but is as 
he would see it 
if he were in the 
place occupied 
by the reflection, 
with his eye at 
the surface of 
the water. Thus 
the reflection 
shows more of 
the under sur- 
faces of objects, 
less of the upper, 
than the specta- 
tor can see by 
looking at the 
objects — them- 
selves, Objects 
at a distance, 
though _ plainly 
in view, across a < 
still sheet of wa- - 
ter, may not be 
reflected at all, 
while others, in- 
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FIG. 6.—THE BROOK. SKETCH BY HARPIGNIES 


(sEE ‘SCIENCE OF LANDSCAPE,” PAGE 54.) 


be equal, or, in scientific phrase, the angle of incidence 
is always equal to the angle of reflection. The appear- 
ance of the reflection, then, depends not only on the posi- 
tions of the objects with regard to the water, but quite 














water. It is suf- 
ficient here to 
note the result, 
which is that 
the reflection is 
both broken and 
much elongated. 
In very rough 
water it be- 
comes so bro- 
ken as practical- 
ly to disappear. 
Very often, as 
the water flows 
past an obstacle, 
the off side of 
the ripple caus- 
ed by it will re- 
flect the sky and 
introduce a 
streak of light 
between the im- 
age and the ob- 
ject. This effect 
may be noticed 
under the mass 
of bushes to the 
right of Fig. 6 
and under the 
buttresses of the 
bridge in Fig. 1. 
In the latter it 
may also be no- 
ticed that the 
tops of the 


arches do not appear in the reflections, which is in ac- 


cordance with the rule already given, for, at the surface 


of the water, they would be hidden by the buttresses. 


Very beautiful effects of color are often produced in 





pe AE 
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distinguisha ble 
from the back- 
ground and FI 
therefore in 
themselves _ in- 
visible, will be 
shown very plainly in the reflection, because there it 
comes against a different background. The rule is this: 
if you suppose two lines drawn from a particular point 
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G. 7.—THE BROOK OF SELIGTHAL. AFTER M. ORDINAIRE, 


” 


(see “‘ SCIENCE OF LANDSCAPE,” PAGE 54.) 


as much on the position of the spectator. The nearer 
he gets to the water the more closely will the image cor- 
respond with the object ; but it will never be right to re- 


’ 


ter most clearly. It is greatest 


rough water, as 
when the reflec- 
tion of the pink 
or orange of a 
sunset sky is shot 
through by 
streaks of blue 
reflected from 
the zenith. 

The shores re- 
quire quite as 
much attention 
as the water it- 
self. There are 
times when the 
latter has none 
of its usual char- 
acteristics. Mud- 
dy water in a 
storm has the 
color as well as 
the opacity of 
dry land, and 
would not be 
known for water 
if it were not for 
the forms of the 
shores. Then, 
it evidently 
makes a_ great 
difference whe- 
ther the banks 
of a stream or 
lake are grassy 
or stony, whether 
there are sand 
beaches or rocks 
rising straight 
from the water. 
Banks of clay. or 
gravel are the 
most interesting, 
as they show the 
action of the wa- 


the inside of a 


curve, and the hollow bank will usually be the steeper, 


while the other will be shingly or composed of silt. 
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FLOWER-PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 


I.—WILD FLOWERS FOR AUGUST. 

THE English method of preparing the paper for 
water-color practice, by wetting it thoroughly and fas- 
tening the edges with mucilage to a drawing board, is 
taught by many teachers. I have never employed it, and 
I can find no fault with the results of my own expe- 
To the novice, it seems to me, that the English 
What should be the 


degree of moisture for the paper, how soon one should 


rience. 
method must be very puzzling. 


begin to paint upon it and how it should be manipulated 
to be exactly right—all these things seem so many 
obstacles in the way of the beginner, and must deter 
many, especially young persons, from engaging in a 
Let the paper be dry. 

Select a couple of sheets of Whatman’s water-color 


delightful study and pastime.* 


paper, which is heavier than the drawing paper; “ hot 


pressed,” it is retailed at twenty-five cents a sheet. For 
colors get moist half pans of carmine, rose madder, 


You have been to the woods and carried with 
you a small-necked bottle of water, in which you have 
placed the wild flowers as you gathered them. And 


now, after dinner, you find them in good condition as to 
freshness and color, and you have a delightful after- 
noon’s work before you. 

Perhaps you have gathered some or all of these— 
bluebells, partridge berries, clematis, black-eyed Susans 
and chiccory. The bluebell, dainty and fragile, is ad- 
mirably adapted for the decoration of menu cards or 
Select 
place them in a bottle of water by themselves, in unlike 


satin favors of all descriptions. two or three; 
Draw the outline of each flower delicately 
Mix 


palette, box lid or saucer—the latter answers 


positions, 
and a trifle larger than the original. upon your 
very 
well—carmine and new blue, also new blue and rose 
madder. You will readily perceive that the purple or 
rather lilac of the flower is very blue—has much more of 
blue, that is, in its combination than of rose or carmine. 
If you have a spare flower of the same kind, take a petal 
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use Vandyck brown or burnt Sienna with the carmine. 

With the black-eyed Susans, or cone-flowe rs, as the y 
should be called, you wi!l feel more confidence, because 
they are bold and strong in color; so I will not dampen 
your enthusiasm by saying how difficult it is to make a 
that For 
made it must be—there is no single pigment equal to it. 


color will simulate those brilliant petals. 


Deep orange cadmium is perhaps the nearest, but that 
1S an expensive color and is not in your box. Use there- 
fore Indian yellow and a dash of vermilion—be careful 


the latter. Wash 


petals two, three or four times, until the color is intense 


not to use too much of over the 
enough, and the button-like centre paint thickly with 
carmine and Vandyck brown. <A wash is not sufficient 
thick. But 
high light, and be careful fo preserve it 


here, the color must be observe there isa 
at first without 
color, leaving the paper white in that one spot. If you 
see some shadows on the orange-colored petals, add 
colors used, 


burnt Sienna to the first The stems you 


will know how to paint and to shade, with Hooker's 





FIG. 7.—BANKS OF THE BIEVRE. 


Indian yellow, gamboge, new blue, Prussian blue, Van- 
dyck brown, lemon yellow, ivory black, burnt Sienna, 
Hooker's green No. 1 and vermilion. You will need a 
red sable brush, No. 5, and an HB Faber pencil; no 
rubber—only a piece of rather stale bread for erasing ; 
also a drawing board—fifteen by eighteen inches is a con- 
venient size—and four drawing pins or tacks. A large 
portfolio would, of course, answer the purpose, but it is 
not nearly as suitable. Select a piece of paper two 
inches larger all round than the drawing you wish to 
make. This is a good size for small studies. Secure 
the four corners of the paper to the board with the 
One end of the board is to rest upon 


As I said 


drawing pins. 
your lap, the other on the table before you. 
before: Let the paper be dry. 


* Perhaps the writer overestimates the difficulties of painting on moist- 
ened paper, which is the method employed in this country by most of 
our water-color artists of reputation, and it seems to us is the one most 
likely to produce the sparkle and brilliancy one looks for in aquarelle. 
We shall be glad to hear from teachers on both sides of the question. 
In the meanwhile, the novice can do no harm, at least in deginning, in 
following the dry method, which is the simpler.—Ep. A. A. 


PEN-DRAWING 


(SEE ‘SCIENCE OF LANDSCAPE,” PAGE 55.) 


from it, lay it upon your palette and match the hue 
exactly with your color. Wash each flower all over 
with the faintest tint, using just enough water and color 
to fill in the outline without going beyond it. While 
this is drying paint the stems with Hooker's green. 
Then shade each flower with the same color used before, 
slightly darker. Copy the shades on the flower perfectly, 
remembering that the edge of the bell, as seen against 
the inside, is much the darkest place on the flower. 

Partridge berries, with a few of the vines on which 
they grow, are also simple to draw for color and pleas- 
ing in decoration. Fasten with a common pin on the 
drawing board just before you a spray of the vine with 
berries attached. Draw them accurately. Wash the 
berries in the drawing with vermilion. Mix on the 
palette Prussian blue, Indian yellow, and a little Hook- 
er’s green. With this combination paint the leaves and 
If some of the leaves are rusty or brown, search 
Return to 


stems. 
your box for some color that will match it. 
the berries and shade them on the side from the light 
If some are overshadowed by leaves, 


with carmine. 


BY JEANNIOT. 


and Prussian blue added. When the 


whole is finished and dry, wash the yellow petals of the 


green, brown 
flower with gamboge of moderate depth of tint but 
rather dry. We call this process—washing a transpar- 


ent color over an opaque one-—“ glazing ;" gamboge 
when so applied will brighten considerably any shade of 
orange or yellow. 

The wild clematis is difficult to draw and difficult to 
paint, but if you feel equal to it, by all means make the 
attempt. The flowers, you notice, are rather creamy 
than white. It will not do to tint every petal; you must 
give the creamy effect by tinting the innumerable stamens 
in the centre of the flower with lemon yellow and a sug- 
Hooker's with 


The slight shade on some of 


gestion of delicate green. green the 
lemon yellow will do. 
the petals you can readily get with lemon yellow and 
ivory black. The green leaves of the clematis are very 
bright, almost as bright as Hooker's green used pure; 
to darken it slightly add Indian yellow and Prussian 
blue. L. S. KELLOGG. 


(To be continued.) 
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ANIMAL PAINTING. 


Il.—DOGS (continued). 





HE young people 
who are naturally 
inclined to paint 

imagine 







ION 
animals 
that it is not prac- 
ticable for them to 
work from life, and 
they turn to other 
things. Now, next 
to still-life, there 
are no models 
more accessible 
and more tractable 
than some of our 
domestic animals. 
Let us begin with 
the dog : he is most 
easily taught to 
obey, and will, 
without fear or 
reluctance, follow us to the highest studio and pose for 
us—never embarrassing us by showing constraint or 
fatigue, like the human model.* His positions are more 
limited, but they are always natural. Look at the second 
“ Pen Sketch, by A. Langon.” This dog simply stands 
as he is told; self-consciousness and affectation are 
unknown to him. All the action which belongs to his 
smooth, muscular form is arrested. The slightest sug- 
gestion of a lifting of the ears shows a quiet interest in 
something before him, and the eye is intent upon the 
same. A student who has had a fair amount of prac- 
tice with similar forms in plaster would find the drawing 
of these fine proportions simple enough. Notice that, 
although we have very much of a side view, and although 
the two feet nearest us are about parallel, the fore part 
of the body is turned agreeably toward us—so that we get 
a good idea of the breadth of the chest and the head. 

If expediency drives an amateur to painting a favorite 
dog before having the necessary practice in drawing 


DOGS 


AY. FAIDAY 

















his leisure, enlarging, if he likes, by marking off cor- 
responding squares. Afterward he can place the dog in 
the same position and, as nearly as possible, in the same 
light, and the painting from life may begin. The photo- 
graph must be kept constantly at hand for reference. 
Surroundings in this case, as in all others of portraiture 
of animals, must be low in tone and altogether subordi- 
nate, in order to give the subject prominence. 

















“IN RESERVE.” BY C. HERMANN-LEON. 


The management of light as well as outline has a 
great deal to do with form. Carefully study its distribu- 
tion and its several degrees, and modify its tones to suit 
the local color. If this is black, the lights and the gray 
half tones will be bluish and the shadows warm. If 
dark reddish brown, the lights and half tones will be 
purplish and the shadows of a somewhat madder-like 
warmth. If light yellow brown, the lights will be a pale 
yellow or gold and the half tones greenish, merging into 
the transparent raw Sienna tone of the shadows. For 
the respective half tones prepare first a gray from the 
complementary colors terre verte and madder lake ; then 
modify with cobalt or with Naples yellow as may be re- 
quired. These principles apply equally to oils and to 
water colors. 

The shorter the hair of the dog, the more thoroughly 
the frame and its clothing of muscle must be appreciated, 
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The coats of shaggy dogs require more skill in hand- 
ling. Ruskin writes the following about a dog in the 
Louvre, painted by Veronese: “He gives the copyist 
much employ- 
ment. He has 
a dark ground 
behind him, 
which Vero- 
nese has paint- 
ed first, and 
when it was 
dry, or nearly 
so, struck the 
locks of the 
dog’s white hair 
over it with 
some half dozen 
curling sweeps 
of his’ brush, 
right at once 
and forever. 
Had one line 
or hair of them 
gone wrong, it ; 
would have /--" 
been wrong for- 
ever; no re- / 
touching could 





have mended it. 
The poor copy- 
ie Ged i PEN SKETCH. BY LANCON, 
first some back- 
ground and then some dog’s hair, then retouch the back-~ 
ground, then the hair; work for hours at it, expecting 
it to come right to-morrow—‘ when it is finished.’ They 
may work for centuries at it, and they never will do it.” 

Ruskin is probably mistaken in supposing that the 
background was allowed to dry at all first. A master 
who was able to give those sweeps of the brush had no 
fear of disturbing a wet background by making correc- 
tions; and the white of such strokes would not have 
been injured by taking up the undertint ; it would have 
settled more kindly and naturally upon it, producing the 


“THE UNWELCOME GUEST.” PEN DRAWING BY L. E. LAMBERT, AFTER HIS WATER-COLOR PICTURE, 


from the round, he may have it photographed in an easily 
assumed position, and copy form, light and shadow at 


, 





* This view of the adaptability of a dog in posing, seemingly, is quite 
contrary to the experience of the veteran dog painter, Mr. J. H. Beard, 
as he gives it in the article that follows. The two views, however, are 
not irreconcilable when it is considered that the present writer evi- 
dently only has in view the trained house-dog, while Mr. Beard, as we 
all know, is pre-eminently a painter of the street-dog, which, like any 
other strange animal, is more or less restless under restraint.—Ep, A. A. 


but smooth coats are not difficult to treat. Use the larg- 


est brushes that seem manageable—flat hog-hair for oils ° 


and good springy red sable for water colors. Carry 
them over the surface to suit the rounding of the mus- 
cles and the direction of the hair; but it is important 
that the student should remember that individual hairs 
are not seen at any distance, and there must be no at- 
tempt to produce them, even if the painting is life-size. 


matchless effect described. There are not many good 
pictures of dogs. that even a Veronese could have pro- 
duced with a half dozen sweeps of the brush, however 
carefully the background was prepared. The dog is 
really subordinate in the picture—he is between two 
children, and they are given greater prominence—other- 
wise he might have received more attention; but he 
might not have shown the master’s skill so strikingly. 
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In attempting what Ruskin calls “sweeps of the The hound family, that is so well represented in the expression, and the tinting of the lachrymals must not 


brush,” there must be no nervous idea of despatch; accompanying cuts, have short hair, and being so much _ be overlooked. Attend well to the delicate texture and 
neither must there be uncertainty and faltering. It is given to running, their muscular symmetry is not likely coloring of a protruding tongue, to the jetty and coral 
much like flourishing with a pen; the best work of this to be spoiled by fat. In a sketch like that of A. Lancgon, _ tints about the jaws, and to the ivory teeth. 
kind cannot be imitated by reckless dash or by slow, la- shown on the right hand of this page, both frame 
borious effort ; it demands the readiness and ease that and muscle may be studied to advantage. But 
belong to a disciplined hand. this is hardly an ideal greyhound. However, it 
If a reasonable amount of time has been spent in using is not likely that the artist is to blame; perfection 
the crayon to copy the straight and curling hair that in dogs is almost as rare as in horses. 
plaster models of various subjects offer, there will be The studies of Henry Regnault are very sugges- 
little difficulty in bringing the brush to do justice to any _ tive for practice in catching positions. Notice the 
sort of hairy coat. Do not presume that shagginess will clever foreshortening of the body in the upper right- 
hand corner, also of that belonging 
to the other completed subject 
toward the left side. What a per- 
fect semi-circle runs around from 
the back ribs to the ear as the head 
is turned to take a retrospective 
glance! For the rough study in 
the corner above this, the dog is 
reaching up his head so that, from 
the nostrils to the forelegs, we get 
the under-side view. In the corner 
below we have a down-headed view, 
a glimpse under the breast. This 
might be obtained while feeding. 
Observe the searching look of those 





lowest down, and the tension of the 
single hind leg at the right. The PEN SKETCH BY A, LANCON, 

little group entitled “In Reserve” 

is so small that individual expres- 

sion must depend upon attitude alone ; When the A B C of technique is well mastered, more 
yet how soldier-like and how conscious and more attention may be given to the portrayal of 
of responsibility they all appear! There canine character, which is capable of such intelligent 
is the little fellow tied to a stake; how and sympathetic association with man. The drawing of 
lonely he looks as he lifts his head tobay “The Two Friends” is atso after a highly finished pic- 
for an expected rescuer! Langon’s dog ture. The contrast is happily brought out, and the treat- 
on page 58 is wholly wrapped in med- ment is very pleasing. The position of the large dog 





itation ; his relaxed muscles and pant-_ is one of watchful repose. The little dog exhibits a 
ing tongue show that he is fatigued. nervous anxiety that shows how much he would like to 
PEN SKETCH BY A, LANCON, AFTER HIS PAINTING. Below we have a highly finished picture. assume a great deal of responsibility if he knew how to 

These four partners have a common do it. In Lambert’s pen drawing from his amusing 

and all-absorbing interest. If we could aquarelle, “ The Unwelcome Guest,” we have a glimpse 

conceal muscular development. It may on some lines, see their eyes plainly, we should find them as eager as__ of a capital character picture quite in the vein of our own 
perhaps, and then, at some pretty turn, you are commit- human eyes could be. In painting a dog life-size, the Beard. Lambert is best known in this country for his 
ted to a bit of satin-like surface that will quickly reveal eyes should be studied as in human portraits. The color cat pictures, but in his dogs he is hardly less admirable. 
any shortcoming. With the various spaniels, this is es- varies greatly, and there is a peculiarity about the iris In this picture the attitude of the intruder shows that he 
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“ EAGER FOR THE FRAY.” PEN DRAWING BY DE PENNE. 


pecially noticeable. There area few dogs that hail from which is puzzling to those accustomed to studying the _ is not quite sure that his impudence will sustain him, but 
the Arctic regions whose bodies are rather suggestive human eye only. The double set of muscles forms two is in awe of the maternal ire he has aroused. The dis- 
of bags of wool, but their heads and legs may be as neat distinct rings around the pupil, the outer one being the turbed family belongs to a genus that may be discussed 
as those of their Southern relations. lighter. The curve of the eyelids has much to do with in another number, H. CHADEAYNE., 
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A TALK WITH MR. JAMES BEARD ON THE 
PAINTING OF DOGS. 


“ THERE'’s no getting a dog to pose,” said Mr. Beard ; 
“you must have a quick eye and a retentive memory, a 
definite purpose and a good knowledge of a dog’s anato- 
my; then you can go out into the 
street for your model, or bring him 
into your studio and let him run 
around, watching until he moment- 
arily gets into the pose that you 
desire, fastening it on your memory 
and painting from the mental picture. 
There’s no other way.” 

“It must be very difficult !” 

“ All animal painting is, for the 
reason that animals cannot be in- 
duced to pose. Your merely looking 
at them usually makes them restless. 
Go out in the fields and attempt to 
draw a cow—one of the most placid 
of animals. She may be lying down, 
quietly chewing the cud, and may be 
just what you want for the purpose 
you have in view—fine light, good 
line, background—everything. Well, 
sir, as soon as you fairly get to work 
the animal begins to stir like this 
(with an oscillatory movement of the 
pelvis), and up she gets, and probably 
turns her tail to you, adding insult to 
injury. I now use a Claude Lorraine glass and work 
with my back to the animal.” 

“ And it is the same with dogs ?” 

“Thesame! No, Itismuchworse. You may make 
a pet of a dog and try to train him to pose ; but as soon 


THE 


“THE TWO 


“Then the study of anatomy should precede any at- 
tempt at working from life ?” 

“Yes. But by the study of anatomy I do not mean 
study out of books. At least, I never studied dogs so. 
You must constantly observe the animals—all breeds— 
and sketch from memory and compare your sketches 





FRIENDS.” FROM THE PAINTING BY MME, EUPHEMIE MURATON. 


with one another, until you get a thorough knowledge of 
how the animal is put together and how every muscle 
works. For an amateur, I should say, though, that it 
would be a good thing to get a plaster cast of a dog, 
showing the muscles—there are some very good casts 
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he will be able to sketch from memory, as I have rec- 
ommended.” 

“You said that a person should have a set purpose in 
view.” 

“Yes. It will never do to change from your first idea. 
Suppose you begin a drawing of acertain pose. You get 
down a few lines, and then the dog 
will change his position. You sit 
and wait; while you sit, doing noth- 
ing, the dog will, very likely, remain 
in his new position. It seems to 
you that you are wasting time ; 
and you rub out your first sketch 
and commence a new one. But as 
soon as you do the dog will move 
again. You must have an idea of, 
what you want, based on your pre- 
viously acquired knowledge of dogs. 
You may make a rough sketch of 
it in charcoal, without the model, if 
you like. Then get in your animal ; 
let him run about as he pleases ; and 
when he or any part of him gets 
into the position you require, make 
a mental note of it, and work from 
that. When your impression fades 
out, wait and watch for a new one.” 

“ That would seem to say that you 
must begin by having a subject ?” 

“That is just it. I know that 
some artists do not think so, but 
it seems to me that that should be the rule in every 
branch of art. 
seen something under way, very well painted, good 
tone and all that. I might ask the artist, ‘ What 
do you call it?’ ‘Well, I don’t know,’ he would say. 


I have often gone into men’s studios, 


























STUDIES OF DOGS. AFTER A DRAWING BY HENRI REGNAULT. 


as the animal feels your eye upon him and sees that you 
are doing something which he does not understand, he 
gets nervous; he begins to whine, then to howl, his 
muscles begin to quiver; you see that you are torturing 
the beast, and you must give it up.” 


of thesort. This cast should be studied well on all sides, 
and the student should be satisfied with nothing less than 
absolutely correct drawing of every possible view. After 
getting his eyes open—and the only animals born blind 
and which always remain so are some human beings— 


What do you suggest ?’ Now, to me, that seems non- 
sense. A man ought to have a subject, a story, some- 
thing to illustrate. Now, the way I go to work is this: 
I first think of a subject. Let us take one that I have 


worked out here in black and white—‘ The Streets of 
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New York.’ I thought that would make a good subject. 
At first I had no idea of the composition nor of the 
particular episode which you see there. But I knew that 
to show the ‘ Streets of New York’ I had to bring together 
all manner of poor dogs, ‘puppy, mongrel, whelp, and 
cur of low degree,’ and to contrast these with aristocratic 
dogs. At this stage it occurred to me that a group of 
beggars at a church door and of rich people passing in 
might be simulated by the dogs, and that in this way 
my picture might acquire a new and a deeper meaning. 

“There I was! I then went about the streets; ob- 
served my dogs; got my groups and poses ; then had the 
animals into the studio and painted my picture. You 
see, I have introduced a monkey among the poor dogs. 
That is because poverty brings us acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows, you know; and also to show, by the con- 
trast with another species of animal, that all dogs are 
dogs, whether they be high or low. I do nothing with- 
out a purpose.” 

“What dogs do you prefer to paint, Mr. Beard ?” 

“T work in all sorts of dogs and other animals. No 
great preferences.” 

“Can you give an idea of how you produce the differ- 
ent textures of the coats of various sorts of dogs ?”’ 

“It would be very difficult to convey any useful idea 
in words. The pupil should sit behind a good painter 
and watch him work. Then he must observe textures 
for himself. Note the difference between the silky coat 
of the terrier and the felt-like coat of the bull-dog, and 
the fluffiness of the spaniel and the tender skin of the 
little puppy in the ‘ Streets of New York.’ That is simply 
the result of observation and experiment; for I never 
had any teaching. But, then, I spent years in acquiring 
what I might have learned in months ; and a few hours 
behind a good artist’s chair, merely looking on while he 
was at work, would have saved me many hours of ex- 
periment.” 

“ What is your ordinary palette ?” 

“Well, you must have white and black. Yellow is 
needed not only as a local color, but also to modify the 
grays produced by mixing black and white, which with- 
out it would be too biuish for ordinary use in painting 
the shadows of white objects. I use Roman ochre and 
yellow ochre. Venetian red is very useful in painting 
animals. I use vermilion sometimes as a local color in 
accessories, oftener in mixing aerial grays with cobalt 
and yellow. You may be sure that you can paint any 
kind of shadow with red, yellow, and blue, but the par- 
ticular sort of pigments and the proportionate amount 
of each will vary more or less with every case. Burnt 
Sienna is also very useful in animal studies, and raw um- 
ber.” 

“‘ How do you mix your tints ?” 

“I never lay out a palette of tints. I mix my tints as 
I need them. It is surprising to most beginners what a 
lot of different colors and different tints go to the paint- 
ing of a subject which seems to them all one color, only 
lighter in some parts and darker in others, Take this 
liver-colored dog. A tyro would mix some liver-colored 
tint and use it in all parts, with the addition, simply, of 
black in the darks and white in the lights. The lights 
there, you see, are cool gray ; they reflect the blue of the 
sky, and that gives the effect of the sheen of the ani- 
mal’s skin. And I have used in painting him Venetian 
red, burnt Sienna, raw umber, Rubens’ madder and 
brown madder. People cannot understand why all these 
colors should be used to paint a liver-colored dog, uniess 
they see the artist doit. But they cannot see the sim- 
plest things. Most people never see grays, merely because 
they are socommon. I believe I have said before that 
puppies get their eyes open in nine days, and most men 
never.” 

“What would you say as regards backgrounds, Mr. 
Beard ?” 

“ For the amateur, interiors are, of course, the easiest 
to manage. But there is nothing really easy about them. 
It is well to have a great many draperies and accessories 


of all sorts lying around which will suggest backgrounds. 
But working in my fashion—that is, from a preconceived 
idea, it is one of the most difficult things in the world to 
get a fully suitable background. Take that picture of a 
King Charles. The red cushion and gray skirting board 
happened to be there ; but that greenish curtain is sim- 
ply the last of several experiments. Then I felt some- 
thing was wanting to harmonize with the black and tan 
of the dog, and it would have to pe some object appro- 
priate in itself. A leather travelling bag happened to be 
lying about. I put it in, and, as you see, it fills the place 
very well, forming a perfect contrast with the greenish 
curtain and bringing the tones of the dog and the red 
cushion into harmony. 

“By the way,” Mr. Beard added, “I would advise 





’ 


“GLEN VASE” DECORATION OF CONE-FLOWERS. 


(FOR FULL-SIZE WORKING DRAWING, SEE SUPPLEMENT.) 


amateurs to make separate studies of their backgrounds 
and accessories; for in these they have objects that will 
stand still for them, and the practice is excellent.” 


CAROLUS DURAN is thus described as seen at work 
on a model in the a/e/zer - “ He drew it on the canvas in 
charcoal, and had it fixed before beginning to paint, and 
the drawing of it was as interesting as the painting. Of 
all materials known to art, none enables skilful fingers 
to produce an effect more instantaneously than soft char- 
coal on a half-primed canvas. Darks of velvety depth 
may be obtained in the first moment, and modelled up 
with a finger-touch into the most delicate half-tones ap- 
preciable in the second. I confess that I, for one, ex- 
pected to see a vivid presentment of the model leap into 
life on the canvas under—one may be permitted for 
once in away to say—-the Promethean touch of the mas- 
ter. But,no. As the drawing proceeded, and one began 
to grasp its meaning, it became obvious that he was re- 
serving all effect for the painting, toward which this was 


the sternest preparation. With the care ofa general 


who surveys the ground on which he is about to hazard 
battle, did Carolus place his masses and lines, rubbing 
out occasionally, making alterations, and holding up the 
stick of charcoal between his eye and the model to take 
measurements, as humbly as any tyro setting out his first 
drawing from the antique. When done the only re- 
markable thing about the drawing was its extraordinary 
precision ; the lines were such as any one might trace 


had he the knack to persuade them to go exactly into 


their right places.” 


fina Painting. 
A ROUEN CIDER-JUG. 


MODERN reproductions of old Rouen faience are 
very popular. The quaint cider-jug which serves as a 
frontispiece this month is an interesting example. As 
the clay of faience is coarse, and its enamel tends to 
change many colors, its decorations are necessarily 
without high finish er variety of tone. If those who are 
unaccustomed to working on anything except porcelain 
wish to substitute that for the fafence, they must observe 
the restrictions imposed by the latter. Use the following 
colors: Deep blue, apple green, yellow—equal parts of 
jonquil and ochre. For all those parts which are to be 
light and prominent, use the mixture of yellow, varying 
it in strength to give shaded effects. Whether the royal 
figure in tie medallion is copied, or something else is 
chosen, remember that all ideas of true local color must 
be sacrificed if the characteristics of faience are to be 
secured. The dark, retiring portions and the scroll work 
must be blue. Marginal ornaments, like those surround- 
ing the medallion on the cider-jug, require the apple 
green shaded delicately with black green. The yellow, 
whether belonging to the light-tinted surfaces or to the 
finer brush markings, must be kept quite distinct. The 
blue and the green may be happily brought together 
as they are on the plumage of a peacock, 


ROSE PLATE AND VASE DESIGNS. 


For the background of the rose plate (Supplement 
Plate No. 693) use a medium shade of blue gray, made 
with two parts of sky blue to one of ivory black. Blend 
this tint so that it is lighter toward the edges. The roses 
are delicate pink. Use for them light carmine A, 
shading with apple green and carmine mixed. Use grass 
green for the leaves and stems, shading with brown 
green. A little mixing yellow with the grass green will 
give the warmer greens, and a little blue added to green 
gives the cooler tones. 

In painting the “ glen vase” decoration of cone-flowers 
or “ yellow daisies,” use for thé petal-like rays orange 
yellow, shading and outlining with brown green, or for 
some of the flowers silver yellow may be used. For the 
centre of the flower use red brown, addisig black for 
shading. After the centre is painted the light circle 
which crowns it may be given with a few touches of yel- 
low. For the stems add brown green to apple green. 
Add emerald green to this for the leaves. Outline with 
brown green; background, clouded brown green. For 
the border at the top of the vase use yellow or gold for 
the conventional raysagainst a background of dark green 
with a mottled stripe of dark red brown around the neck 
and top. Either gold or dark green may be used for the 
handle. The form illustrated is the “ glen vase,’’ ivory 
white ware, nine inches high. Of course the design may 
be readily applied to other shapes. 


THE FISH PLATE DESIGN. 


HAVING interrupted the series of twelve fish plates 
for the purpose of giving the platter and sauce-bowl, 
according to the wishes of many of our readers, we re- 
sume them this month, giving a design of minnows for 
the seventh of the set. Tint the entire plate a delicate 
blue green. Paint the drooping grasses with grass green, 
shading with brown green and red brown touches. 
Paint the fish blue gray. Leaving the high lights very 
bright will give them a silvery look. The fly-wings are 
gray and the body is black, the eyes yellow. Scratch 
out the water lines and put in a few darker ones of blue 
green. Make the upper half of the centre of the plate 
cloudy, to look like sky. 
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PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING AND DESIGNING. 


VII. 
ONE of the most useful and inexpensive articles of fur- 
niture—admitting, at the same time, of fine and varied 


decoration—is a set of hanging shelves, suitable for 
It may 


books, dining-room service or for bric-a-brac. 


be made in the simplest 


AMATEUR 


cupies ; that is, whether above or below the eye. If the 
square edge is not used it should be moulded, as in Fig- 
ure 4, when adove the eye, and like Figure 5 when de/ow 
the eye. In every case the rail should be set back at least 
one quarter of an inch from the face of the shelf, and the 
edge of the shelf should be recessed a like distance from 
the front edge of the sides. The edges of shelves should 
not be modelled, but carv- 
ed with surface treatment 





manner, as in Figure 1, 
and it admits of almost 
any degree of elaboration 
both in construction and 
decoration. Black walnut, 
cherry or oak may be used ; 
if the latter wood, all the 
smooth surface should be 
stained with a little burnt 


when in a position to catch 
the dust. 

The supporting rail may 
be left with a square face, 
as in Figures 2 and 3, or 
they may be moulded, as 
in Figures 4 and 5. In 


the latter case the execu- 





umber or asphaltum var- 
nish, which will give what 





the trade call “antique” 
finish. The carved parts 
should not be stained, but 
simply brushed over with 
raw linseed-oil. 

A very simple form of 
construction is indicated in 
the illustration given here- 
with. The back consists 
of a frame; the upper and 
lower rails are made wide 
to afford prominent places 
for decoration. The centre 
of the frame consists of narrow three and one half inch 
vertical strips, tongued and grooved together, which are, 
of course, left undecorated. 





A modification of these shelves—affording scope for 
further decoration—would be secured by framing panels 
in place of the vertical strips, which would present a space 
for striking decoration between the shelves. When 
used for bric-a-brac, and not for books, these spaces are 








in sight, and it is desirable that they should be deco- 
rated. 

The edges of shelves admit of varied treatment. In 
the illustration, the upper and middle shelves have a 
supporting rail; the lower and narrower shelf needs 
none. The under or supporting rail should show a wider 
face than the shelf. The added rail not only gives 
strength to the shelf, but it is an element of stability 








which, if properly decorated, greatly enhances the gen- 
eral effect. Figure 2 shows the decorative treatment of 
a square-edged shelf, with a one and one half inch sup- 
porting rail. A lozenge or square diamond, or a dog- 
tooth, is simple and appropriate decoration for a square- 
edge shelf. The rail admits of varied conventional dec- 
oration, as in Figures 2, 3,4 and 5. The edge of the 
shelf should vary in form according to the position it oc- 





FIG, I 


tion of the carving requires 
more care, but the added 
effect is well worth the 
extra trouble. 

Figure 6 shows a plan 
for the sides of hanging 
shelves of a more elabo- 
rate make. In this case 
the sides should not be 
less than one and one half 
inches in thickness. The 
position of the shelves is 
indicated by the dotted 
lines. The introduction 
of a pillar, to support the 
top shelf, breaks the monotony of the sides and adds much 
to the effectiveness of the design, whether viewed from 
the side or front. 

There is a point in the construction of hanging shelves 
which should not be overlooked: the cabinet-maker 
should invariably be directed to dovetail all the shelves 
into the sides, 

The decoration of the sides should be selected with 








FIG. 3. 


reference to its general effect, and, while appropriate and 
striking, should be subordinate to the face decoration. 
Diaper designs, as a rule, may be safely recommended. 
The design given in the supplement is intended for 
incised work. The daisy blossom, after being outlined 
with a parting tool, or, better still, with a very fine 
veiner, should be modelled ; the lowest portions should 
not exceed three sixteenths of an ineh in depth. The 





background of the diaper, between the bars, should be 
stamped. This design would be effective on either a 
polished or unpolished surface. 

The design on the opposite page could be effectively 
used for one of the panels of the hanging shelves. Others 
of a similar character given in previous numbers of the 
magazine can be readily applied to the same purpose. 

BENN PITMAN. 
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AMERICAN WOODS FOR FURNITURE. 





THE great scarcity of black-walnut, which now ranks 
near mahogany in price, is not wholly a thing to lament, 
since it has brought the strong-grained light woods again 
into use. Carved oak in Jacobean chairs and cabinets 
begins once more to gather color, slowly and richly as a 
meerschaum clouds. Oak will stain like ebony; but let 
no art-lover of true taste countenance the practice of eb- 
onizing woods which are beautiful in their clear veining. 
The curled maple, valued in England, is next to the 
satinwood of the tropics in color and lustre ; and the 
clear maple, boldly carved, may rank next to white 
holly, of which costly drawing-room suites are chiselled 
in Louis XVI. style. 

In place of the choice which has existed so long be- 
tween walnut, ebony, and expensive rosewood, a wealth 
of woods is now 
offered—-not on- 
ly curled maple | 
and ash, but | 
curled elm, with 
figures and flak- | 
ings like engine- 
turned or Per 
sian patterns; 
hickory, which 
with its fine 
tough grain will 
carve and polish 
like ivory, and 
may justly rank 
as a_ precious 
wood, lasting 
for generations ; 
and cherry, that 
aromatic domes- 
tic mahogany 
which is worth 
much better at- 
tention than it 





receives, both in 
shaping and pol- 
ish. And not 
only cherry 
comes in use, 
but its kin of 
fruit-trees,tough 





and close of 
fibre and rich in 
polish, though 
few imagine an 





old fruit-tree fit 
for anything but 
indifferent _fire- 
wood, Let such 
learn thrift be- 
fore they burn 
value. An Eng- 
lish carver 
thinks himself in 
luck if he can 
get the stump of 
an old apple-tree 
to season for 





brackets and 
high carving, for 
it works well and 
is charming in 
tone. For table- 
tops, and odd 
chairs, and 








FIG. 6. | 


the amateur joiner and carver go no farther afield than 


choice pieces, let 


till he finds an old pippin or plum-tree ready for the 
axe. As for pear-wood, have we not been buying 
it stained long enough, and paying three prices for 
it as black-walnut? That is a stale trick of joinery. 
There, too, is beech from the Indiana levels which 
have been stripped of their walnut. Redwood, truest 
to the grain of any known wood, and California laurel, 
with a score of rich inlays from Pacific forests, are 
in millionaires’ houses. While for paupers—of taste 
—what so cheering in its poverty as cottage- wain- 
scoting of red Canadian and yellow pine, with doors 
in clear wide panels of white Northern pine, its satiny 
surface tenderly lustrous? Suites of cottage furniture, 
after English designs, of pine finished in shellac, are at 
once inexpensive and in good taste. S. D, 
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MOUNTAIN LAUREL. BY VICTOR DANGON. 


(FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 72.) 
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AN ORIENTAL APARTMENT. 


“> ZA, HE writer had occasion to visit not long ago 
an old acquaintance, a woman of business, 
whom he knew to be a person of original 
ideas and methods. He was not, therefore, 





surprised when, after leaving the studio, he 
was conducted to another room on a lower floor, fit- 
ted up with what may be termed a modest luxury. 
There was no distinct effort at oddity of decoration or 
furnishing. For the lady in question to make such 
an effort would be unnecessary. But the room, with its 
two tall windows overlooking a city park, its plentiful 
use of rugs and cushions and 
drapery and entire absence of 
pictorial decoration, had a cer- 
tain charm not often attained 
even by artists in fitting up their 
“dens.” At the rear, another 
room, opening into this by 
large folding doors, had been 
converted into a divan—properly 
so-called—the term meaning the 
whole of the upper part of a room 
about which the cushions that 
serve in the East for seats by 
day and beds by night are ar- 
ranged. The folding doors were 
always open ; but two handsome 
rugs were hung up in lieu of 
portiéres. Within, not only the 
couch (the framework of which 
appeared to have seen service as 
a studio platform), but the whole 
of the floor was covered with 
large white bearskins. The walls 
to the height of a dado were 
covered by rugs disposed length- 
wise. An old bronze lamp, with 
panes of ruby-colored glass, 
hung from the ceiling. A pair 
of morocco slippers, lying far 
apart, a tray and water pitcher, 
both of chiselled brass, and a 
confused multitude of cushions 
and pillows of all sizes, shapes 
and materials testified that when 
the divan was used at all, it was 
used for all it was worth. “ You 
see,” said the owner, “that be- 
tween work and business worry 
even a person of my iron con- 
stitution sometimes gets tired. 
I run downhere with a lot of 
bills, or drawings, or measure- 
ments ; leave them in the front 
room ; lock the door; then dive 
into my divan and draw the cur- 
tains. The quiet, the coolness, 
the absence of much light—for 
light irritates the nerves, as you 
know—enable me in a little 
while to go out and attack my 
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will now confine ourselves to actualities, recommend- 


ing only such departures from Eastern usage as are 


difficult of avoidance because of our customs and con- 
ditions. 

We will suppose that the apartment will consist of a 
vestibule, a small reception room, or antechamber, and a 
principal room, which may be salon, boudoir or loung 
ing room. 

In our design for a vestibule, the artist has desired to 
introduce many modes of ornamentation, from among 
which a choice may be made. He has, in fact, put the 
material for several designs into one, and the result, if 
literally carried out, would be somewhat theatrical and 
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work, usually with good results. 
These lazy half hours I reckon 
among the most valuable of 
the day; and I believe that to 
enjoy thoroughly such a retreat as this, one must be very 
busy most of the time.” 

It is certain that many of our readers will not agree 
with this last proposition, and will require no better ex- 
cuse than is furnished by our semi-tropical summers to 
enjoy a boudoir or a smoking-room furnished in Oriental 
style, though they will, doubtless, be pleased to know that 
the most energetic people can find reason for indulging 
in the same tastes. They will, we feel sure, be inclined 
to go much farther in their Orientalism, and we propose 
to make the matter easy for them, so far as illustrations 
and description can do so. As we have already given 
several projects of decoration for an Oriental room, we 


LOUNGING OR SMOKING ROOM IN ORIENTAL STYLE. BY AUGUST LEROY, 


garish. But accepting the main architectural features, 
we may suppress the unoriental bevelled glass squares 
above the horse-shoe arches and fill the unused arch 
entirely with a gilt grille, as in the lower part, or with 
glass rings, as in the upper. The space above the horse- 
shoes, instead of being occupied by a pointed arch in re 

lief, may be treated, as the entrance door is, with painted 
ornamentation merely, which will give a decidedly more 
Oriental air to the place. The deep frieze, which the 
artist has thought necessary to carry along the rich orna- 
mentation of his overarches, is a piece of Occidentalism 
wholly out of keeping with Eastern ideas of contrast 
and harmony. It should be abolished, and the plain 





tint of the walls should be carried up to the cornice, from 
which only a few arabesques in light colors should de- 
scend as pendentives. Inthe East the commonest scheme 
of color for this part of the house is the same as for the 
exterior—namely, red ochre and whitewash, to which is 
added a dark green for the panels of the wood-work. 
With us,a creamy white or gray may take the place of 
the lime wash, and we may allow ourselves to introduce 
colored materials and gilding in a moderate degree. 

Our lounging room is much more faithful to Eastern 
models, The mousharabeyah, with its trellis of unpaint- 
ed wood, projects from the wall about a foot and a half 
or two feet. It is usual to place in it, on a shelf above the 
cushioned sofa, several porous 
clay vessels filled with water, 
which is thus kept fresh—at the 
same time it cools the entering 
breeze. In the East fireplaces 
are unknown in the living rooms, 
braziers being used instead, if 
warmth is required. Mr. Leroy’s 
arrangement has been dictated 
by his own fancy; but, though 
harmonizing sufficiently, it might 
be better to follow the form com- 
mon in Eastern kitchens. In 
these, the chimney breast, pro- 
jecting as in our drawing, is cut 
not square across, but into an 
irregular horseshoe arch, much 
like that of the central panel 
directly over the fireplace in our 
design. It is usual in the East, 


where the ceilings are higher 





than with us, to have over the 
mousharabeyah a small window 
filled with a fantastic design of 
flowers or arabesques in colored 
glass inlaid in carved plaster. 
We give a panel design which 





might be easily arranged for the 
purpose. The conventionalized 
fruits and flowers only should be 
in richly colored glass, the rest 
being in plaster from which the 
larger forms are carved in relief. 
Either these last or the back- 
ground may be gilt. Other de- 
signs for these small ornamental 
windows are a vase with flowers, 
a conventionalized lion or other 
animal—the natural forms are 
never used by the good Moslem 

or a word or phrase frem the 
Koran in Arabic letters. 

In Eastern reception rooms 
the pavement is usually in oc- 
tagonal tiles of black and white 
marble, the interstices between 
which are filled with smaller 
glazed or unglazed tiles of earth 
enware, making a very rich 
mosaic. The walls are covered 
to acertain height with a mosaic 
of similar material but of flow- 
ing design, of which we give two 
specimens. In India, this mar- 
quetry in stone is still made with white marble for a 
ground and rich arabesques of flowers and foliage in 
colored agates, onyx and lapis-lazuli. Specimens of this 
work are sometimes imported, but are expensive. The 
upper part of the walls is usualiy white, and the painted 
borders are more confined to the niches for vessels or 
pipes than to the panels, as inour drawing. A variety of 
suitable motives will be found in our illustration from 
the Alhambra. 


The ceilings are in wood, the | 


beams, as a rule, carved 
and painted, or sometimes gilt. The panels between 
may be painted in arabesque, as in our drawing. The 


doors are in very many small panels disposed in a va- 
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riety of geometric designs. This reception hall is fre- 
quently sprinkled in summer, which tends to keep the 
air in the neighboring apartments cool and fresh. 

There is commonly no marked division between the 
outer reception hall which we have just described and the 
divan, except that the latter is raised six or eight inches, 
The floor here is 
carpeted or cov- 
ered with mats. 
A sort of sofa 
is constructed 
against the walls 
with palm 
branches and 
covered with 
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mattresses stuff- 
ed with cotton, 
It is strange 
that apparently 
so simple an ar- 
rangement as 
the divan should 
be so difficult of 
execution by the 
ordinary uphol- 
sterer as it 
doubtless is. He 
will, as a rule, 
assure you that 
one of his rug- 
covered lounges 
answers the 
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to ventilate the holds of vessels engaged in the Mediter- 
ranean fruit trade. It is simply a huge funnel of canvas 
stretched over a graduated series of barrel hoops. The 
smaller end enters a scuttle or opening of any sort in 
the roof. The larger end is turned in the direction of 
the wind, and catches enough of the faintest breeze to 





stronger contrasts than we, as a rule, care for, and will 
join the roughest and barest of surfaces to the most lux- 
uriously decorated. The intentional rudeness of much of 
their hand-work is, no doubt, intended to harmonize 
these somewhat violent contrasts. Thus the rough 
stencilling or painting in egg medium on the panels 
more removed 
from the eye 
leads up to finer 
paintings, hay- 
ing all the qual- 
ity of miniatures 
which decorate 
the backgrounds 
and the borders 
of the numerous 
recesses, These 
latter paintings 
are often done 
in gouache on 
paper, and are 
glued to the 
wood-work, the 
whole being cov- 
ered with a thick 
orange - colored 
varnish, which 
harmonizes and 
renders transpa- 
rent the crude 
tints and gives 


an unique rich- 





whole purpose, 
only needing 
some extra cush- 
ions. Do not be 
beguiled by him. In the first place, a greater width is 
needed than is to be found in any ordinary sofa, and, 
secondly, the cushions which usually go with the sofa are 
too uncompromising in arrangement. The best cushions 
for a divan that the writer has seen are made especially 
for the purpose by Joseph P. McHugh & Co., in West 
Forty-second Street. They consist of short bolsters, 
which may be 
arranged length- 
wise or, set on 
end, accord- 
ing to circum- 
stances. Mr. 
McHugh _ has 
good, practical 
ideas in regard 
to the divan, and 
may be consult- 
ed on the subject 
with advantage. 

In the princi- 
pal chamber of 
the harem, as 
seen in the East, 
the ceiling is 
vaulted or 
in cupola-shape, 
A lantern in 
open work often 
hangs from it, 
and either a 
fountain or an 
ottoman  occu- 
pies the centre 
of the floor. The 
rich plaster cor- 
nice in honey- 
comb work is 
either gilded 
or left white. 
There are com- 
monly, the walls 
being higher 
than in our own 
rooms, hanging 
shelves of gilt 
and painted 
wood, which support vessels of Chinese or Persian ware. 
They are for ornament merely, and are placed about 
seven or eight feet from the floor. 

A contrivance often used to secure a draught of air 
through the house, and which might be copied here to 
advantage, is similar to the so-called “ wind sails ” used 


freshen the air in the upper stories even in the sultriest 
weather. The largest hoop of the funnel may be rigged 
to poles or flag-staffs, so that it may be moved by means 
of pulleys. 

Orientals use several modes of decoration which would 
not be looked upon with favor by us, at least, in our or- 
dinary apartments, We have already hinted at the lavish 


ness to the gild- 


ARABIC MARBLE-INLAY DESIGN FOR WALL DECORATION, IN BLACK, RED AND YELLOW, ing which is 


commonly add- 

ed. Old Persian 
book covers of papier-maché covered with similar deco- 
ration can often be had here for a few dollars each, and 
would form excellent backgrounds for niches and cup- 
boards. 

Plaster is another material which is used in a variety 
of ways quite different from our treatment of it. We 
have spoken of the windows filled with wrought plaster 
slabs, in the 
few openings of 
which small 
panes or lumps 
of stained glass 
are inserted. 
Most of the fa- 
mous honey- 
comb work of 
the Alhambra 
and other Moor- 
ish palaces, a 
notion of which 
may be gained 
from the cor- 
nices in our first 
illustration, is 
wrought out of 
marble, _ not 
moulded in_ it. 
The raised ara- 
besques, like 
those in the next 
illustration, are 
likewise cut out 
of the — solid. 
Plaster may be 
worked with 
knife and chisel 
with great free- 





dom, and may 
be delicately fin- 
ished with the 
finer sculptor’s 








ARABIC MARBLE-INLAY DESIGN FOR WALL DECORATION, IN BLACK, RED AND YELLOW. 


use of whitewash in their most gaily decorated rooms. 
In the semi-obscurity caused by their very restricted 
lighting arrangements, its tone is a rather deep neutral 
gray, and as it covers only the upper surfaces of the 
high walls, it offers an agreeable relief to the colors and 
gilding lavished elsewhere, The Oriental eye delights in 


tools. it t 





unnecessary to 
dwell on the ad- 
vantages of such 
free-hand work 
“in situ.” One 
of the most obvious is the opportunity for the intelligent 
filling of odd corners where moulded decorations will 
not fit, and which are with us almost always botched in 
consequence. 

This plaster work is generally enlivened with distemper 
colors and gilding ; and the same are freely employed 
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on carved wood andonmarble. The latter is also often 
stained or washed with water-colors. Inlays of the 
cheaper metals, such as brass and tin, in dark wood- 
work are common, and they are chased almost as pre- 
ciously as if they were gold and silver. Bone is also 
quite commonly employed instead of ivory; and small 
cheap mirrors, or broken bits of mirrors, are set into 
plaster, inlaid into wood and worked into the embroid- 
eries of portiéres 

and curtains. 


ed panels may be found sufficient to give a small apart- 
ment a truly Oriental appearance. 

“ ILLUSTRATIONS in Color of the Interior Decoration 
of a City House” is the title of a handsomely printed 
publication, which, while primarily a trade circular issued 
by Messrs. M. H. Birge & Sons, of Buffalo, to advertise 
certain decorative novelties of which they make a 
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TALKS WITH DECORATORS. 


VII.—FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD ON THE REVIVAL 
OF MURAL PAINTING, 

“Why have I faith in the revival of mural painting ?” 
said Mr. Crowninshield. ‘ Because we have to build 
for many years. All great building epochs have neces- 

sitated mural 


decoration. 





There is no at- 
tempt to dis- 
guise these 
cheap materials, 
which the hand- 
work bestowed 
upon them ren- 


ders dignified ; 





but in the gloom 
of an Eastern 
interior their 
subdued sparkle 
excites the im- 
agination, while 
it is decidedly 
less fatiguing to 
the eye than an 
equally lavish 
use of more pre- 
cious material 
would be. We, 
with our natural 
inclination in fa- 


Large wall 
Spaces suggest 
and invite pic- 


torial treatment. 








They may be 
relieved by flow- 
ing arabesques 
or covered with 
stencil designs, 
but the result 
will be barren. 
It is the human 
figure that in- 
terests us, that 
appeals to the 
intellect. In- 
deed, all great 
easel painting is 
coincident with 
mural painting 
and has sprung 
out of it. The 
mural painting 





vor of bright 





colors and dis- <2 
tinct forms, can es ay ¥y 
rarely get into SKIES: aes 
complete sym- SBS AS AS aS 
pathy with the 
Eastern style of 
decoration. The 
aim of that is to 
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its great build- 
ing epoch. The 
only painting of 
the Greeks of 
which we know 
anything is that 
on the walls of 
their houses and 
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way he obtains 
broad effects 
with the mi- 
nutest and most delicate treatment—a thing which the 
European or American can never be depended upon to 
secure. Our parting recommendation must therefore be 
to use as much as possible materials of Eastern manu- 
facture. Stuffs of all sorts, from cheap cotton prints and 
light gauzes to the heaviest rugs, are always procura- 
ble; and with a little research among the bric-a-brac 
stores, tiles, carved and inlaid wood-work and illuminat- 
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specialty, is really full of good suggestions for general 


interior decoration and furnishing. The color printing 


is less ambitious than some previous efforts by the same 
house, and is more artistic, being confined to flat washes 
over well-executed pen-and-ink sketches, after the fash- 
ion of the tinted perspective drawings furnished by some 
professional decorators. Of the six colored plates, that 
of the “ Morning Room” js perhaps the most attractive. 
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all probability 
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thy of the nation 
the remains 
even of whose 
stupendous 
works of archi- 
tecture and 
sculpture de- 
light and in- 
struct the civilized world of to-day. In the Gothic 
revival the same thing occurred, although not to the 
same degree. In the early days of the Italian repub- 
lics the painters followed close on the heels of the plas- 
terers, and produced such frescoes as have remained un- 
rivalled. During the Renaissance, Popes Julius II. and 
Leo X. were great builders, and we have the productions 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo, It is such occasions 
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that bring forth great works. There was nothing forced 
or artificial about art in those times. Art was serious, 
not a pastime, and is to be distinguished from the mod- 
ern classic revival at Munich and the modern Gothic re- 
vival at Westminster. Both of these are artificial and 
the results as you find them. 

“If our country had stopped growing we couldn’t 
make the opportunity. But it hasn’t. We are in the 
middle of a great architectural revival. There are Gov- 
ernment buildings to be erected, buildings for great cor- 
porations, buildings for various private enterprises—the 
demands of wealth are crowding upon us, and will for 
years. Somebody tells me that from six to eight 
churches are built every day. 
were open to artists, it would be a great thing.” 


If the decoration of these 


“ Are the painters prepared ?”’ 

“No! 
But the necessity would beget the men, and something 
worthy of the name of art would come out of it.” 

“What would be its processes ?” 

“T doubt whetiner the buon fresco of the Italians will 
ever be revived. That, you know, is the only 
real frésco-color mixed with water and applied 
It is very beautiful and very 


Mural painting needs special preparation. 


to the wet plaster. 
difficult. I know because I had some practical 
experience at it in Sienna. But the conditions 
in this country are all against a revival of true 
fresco, which primarily calls for good lime and 
good plaster. We have and bad 
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bad lime 
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plaster.” 

“What is the reason ?” 

“Haste and the desire to money. 
Plaster is at the lowest point of degradation in 
this country. The lime used in Italian fresco 
after it has been slaked is kept in pits a year 
before it is mixed with sand. It is the utmost 
you can do here to have it kept two weeks. If 
I wanted to begin a buon fresco painting to- 
morrow I'd have to wait a year for the proper 
Naturally, the first thing I must guard 


make 


lime. 
against is cracks.” 
“Is that the only obstacle?” 
“No. Construction is against it. 
buon fresco should be placed directly on the solid 
We don’t build that way. We build 


The walls are 


Plaster for 


wall. 
pine boxes inside of our houses. 
all furred. Now lathes tear the plaster and 
cracks soon develop. There is a wire lathing 
that might be used. But it costs more, is not 
very suitable for buon fresco, and, as I have 
said, the desire to make money results in ob- 
stacles to success too formidable for the artist 
to overcome. The difficulty of getting workmen 
I have alluded to. The only buon fresco in 
this country is in the Capitol at Washing- 
Poor old Brumidi, who did it, if not a 
Distem- 


per—color mixed with glue—is the miserable 


ton. 
good artist, was a first-class frescoer. 


substitute offered nowadays for true fresco. 
By the way, here are two examples which will 
illustrate the two processes.” 

Mr. Crowninshield produced a small oblong 
panel with a cherub painted on it. 

“ Here,” he said, “is an example of real buon 
fresco, which I made for some students. The 
wall of this room is that distemper which passes 
here for fresco. If you will observe, I can scale 
off with my fingers the color from the wall. 
The glue quickly dries and detaches from the plaster. 
But you cannot destroy the surface of this panel except 
by removing the plaster. I can wash it. See! The 
secret of this is that when the color is applied to the 
wet plaster a chemical film is formed which protects the 
color like a fine glaze. If the plaster dries before the 
color is applied the color cannot penetrate the film, and 
the work is lost. We are so much in the habit of paint- 
ing in oils that we have never acquired the beautiful 
facility of the Italians, which would be necessary in cov- 
ering large spaces of wet plaster.” 

“Then you must have a suggestion in reserve, since 
you have faith in the revival of mural painting ?’ 

« Art is never dependent on its tools. The best thing 
* know—that is, that will meet the demands of the mo- 
ment—is wax paint. As I have said, painting in oils 
is easier for us in every way. Now, wax paints are oil 


colors mixed with wax and turpentine. I have them 
mixed as you see, according to a formula of my own, in 
tubes like oil colors.” 


“ Wherein lies the advantage of wax?” 


“It is remarkable for its resistance to acids, and the 
air is full of them. 
Wax defies gases, especially sulphu- 


Oil paintings grow black, wax 
paintings do not. 
For 


retted hydrogen. It resists the action of moisture. 


example, I did a church not long ago. There was a 
decoration in the ceiling, which for some reason 
done only partly in wax paints. 


was 
The roof sprung a leak. 
When I was called in to see the damage, the wax paint- 
ing was unhurt, the rest was destroyed. Another reason 
is, it dries quickly and allows a painter to finish his work 
almost at one sitting. In color it has both the richness 
of oil and the delicacy of fresco. You can apply it 
opaque, semi-transparent, or transparent, as in water- 


color. But the greatest of all reasons is it has a dead 
finish. It does not shine, otherwise you would never be 


able to see your painting.” 

“Granted wax paint as the medium, what direction 
would design take in this modern revival ?” 
Novelty consists 
The 
Madonna—Love—these, for example, are subjects for 


“There is absolutely no new thing. 
not in the subject but in the manner of seeing. 





FRENCH-PAINTED WINDOW OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


FROM THE CHURCH OF ST, JEAN AUX BOIS, NEAR COMPIEGNE, 


every age. The beauty of the nude figure may appro- 
priately occupy the French as well as the Greeks, It 
would be a mistake to imitate Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo. They are rich in hints for the modern artist, but 
we must get in our painting what belongs to our modern 
atmosphere.” 

“Can a man escape from it ?”’ 

“No. Suppose an artist undertakes to paint a Par- 
nassus. He would paint the landscape, for example, in 
a way impossible to the ancients. It is in the air to do it. 
We are fonder of nature than they were. We are more 
subtle in color, not richer colorists. Do what we will 
we'd get the age in.” 

“ Baudry’s goddesses are pregnant French types ?” 

“ Baudry was Parisian to the tips of his fingers. But 
whatever we paint it has to be stately and dignified. It 
must have monumental qualities. Raphael had these to 
a consummate degree. Here is a more recent example 
in this frieze of Flandrin in the church of St. Vincent de 
Paul at Paris. Observe the noble disposition of the lines. 
The one man among the moderns who has the true con- 
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ception of the monumental and decorative qualities of 


mural paintings is Puvis de Chavannes. He is also in- 


dividual. He seesin hisown way. His work, too, is light 


in color, All decoration in public buildings should be 


light. In the Pantheon Puvis de Chavannes’s scenes from 
the life of Saint Genevieve float like a bloom over the 
wall. He understands his medium. He works in oil 


mixed with turpentine. How much finer would the Pan- 
theon be if the entire decoration had been given to him, 
although I suppose it is proper enough to make of the 
Pantheon a stadium for the exhibition of the works of 
the great contemporary painters of France. But it isa 
very difficult thing for easel painters to do monumental 
work. They have neither the sympathies nor the training. 
When Baudry was commissioned to decorate the Grand 
Opera House at Paris, he gave eight or nine years to pre- 
paratory study before he began to paint. A man ought to 
do so. Then he ought to take off his coat, put on overalls 
and mount the scaffold. The French painters have intro- 
duced the very bad habit of painting decorative works in 
the studio. They do this because they want to exhibit. 
But the conditions are too complex. No man 


can foresee them. I am a firm believer in 
working on the wall.” 

“Conceding the desirability of mural paint- 
ing and men trained for that purpose, what are 
the chances of its introduction ?” 

“The architects have the destiny of mural 
painting in their hands. They can’t absolutely 
control it, but they can counsel and advise. 
Only see what Richardson was able to do for 
art in glass and mural decoration. It is true 
that architects are paying more attention to 
the artistic side of architecture than formerly. 
The Architectural League is for the purpose of 
cementing the allied arts of painting, sculpture 
and architecture. 

“ The methods of competition render the artist 
helpless when standing alone. The Govern- 
ment is the worst of clients, for to reach it the 
candidate must descend into the mire of poli- 
tics. <A 


equally reprehensible 


church committee’s methods are 
I almost said immoral. 
If by chance it approaches an artist, he is asked 
to send in sketches for a competition, without 
remuneration, If he should forget himself so 
far as to do this, Raphael himself, who might 
hastily pencil down for them a few suggestive, 
pregnant lines, would stand no chance against 
some worn-out church decorators who would 
furnish them a neatly colored sketch on shining 
card-board. It is not a question of spending 
money, but of the injudicious use of money.” 

“Then it is the architects who are to lead 
decoration out of the land of bondage ?”’ 

“Yes, the architects. All that we artists get 
is through them. Why, if we only get one thing 
out of a thousand it is a beginning. Never has 
there been such a moment in this country as the 
It is art’s great opportunity. Public 
buildings, national, State and civic, are spring- 


present. 


ing up everywhere. Churches, railway stations, 
great commercial exchanges, are in their train. 
There is nothing artificial in this building activ- 
ity. That decoration will be required is certain. 
The employment of artists, whether for mural 
painting or for work in mosaics—why not ? it 
is only another form of mural painting—would 
be the means of developing art in that glorious way 
that has characterized similar epochs in the past. Oppor- 


tunity would create the men. I have faith.” 


OF all worthless things, Dutch marquetry goods which 
have not been properly steamed and seasoned here are 
perhaps the most worthless. No imported furniture, 
even the best, will last long in our trying climate; but 
Dutch veneered and inlaid chairs and tables, such as 
were sold at New York auctions last spring, warp and fall 
old Delft” and “ Can- 


ton” one finds with importations of the kind, with their 


apart in a very little while. The “ 


forged marks and artfully concealed repairs, will not de- 
ceive the connoisseur, and among the “ old Dutch silver,” 
which invariably completes the invoice, the wise collector 
does not look for bargains nor hardly for genuine pieces. 


WITH yellow or buff walls, dado and woodwork of 
chocolate or olive brown,-or dark blue toned down with 


black, are effective. 
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PULPIT HANGING DESIGN. 





THE pulpit hanging for Trinity decoration (Supple- 
ment Plate 689), containing the emblems of the three 
persons in the Godhead, must be worked, like the other 
hangings of the set, on figured green silk, which will, no 
doubt, admit better of being backed with a thin, fine 
cotton or linen material, which should be first framed 
and the silk then herringboned on to it. The whole de- 
sign must be marked on and space left for a fringe at 
the bottom. The crown and dove may be worked direct 
on to the backed silk, but the cross must be separately 
worked and applied after the other work is finished. 

The crown will look richest if worked in 
silk feather-stitch, using shades of gold, 
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more than these will be needed. It is only necessary to 
ascertain how many will be required exactly to fill in the 
space at the worker's disposal, being particular that the 
first and last shall be alike. More than three rows of 
gold may be used for each plait of the basket-stitch, or 
less, as the occasion requires, but fewer than three do 
not generally look handsome. 

Very great care will be necessary in the centre where 
the arms cross to get the stitchings so even as to form a 
distinct pattern, as shown in the design. 

When the basket work is finished the work must be well 
pasted, as described for appliqué, and then transferred 
on to its place on the antependium. After being very 
firmly stitched down on the silk it must be finished with 
acouching of gold cord, which should be tolerably thick, 
and an outer couching of very dark red chenille will im- 
prove it. If it.appears necessary, before the cross is 


R. 








A “FRENCH knot” is, at the same time, one of the 
easiest things to make, and one of the most difficult to 
describe. The needle is first brought up through the 
stuff at the exact spot where the knot is to be; and the 
thread of silk is taken and held midway between the 
work and the needle, by the left hand. While the silk 
is thus held, the right hand twists the needle round it, 
forming a loop, which is then slid down to the point of 
the needle, which is again passed through the stuff, near- 
ly at the same place that it came up. By the right hand 
it is drawn underneath, the left retaining its hold of the 
silk while it passes through, and until the loop settles 
into a secure knot on the surface. 
creased in size according to the number of times the silk 
is twisted round the needle. In the mode of holding the 
silk in the left hand, while. the loop is forming into a 
knot, consists the art of making this stitch deftly. Any 

one desirous of excelling in it would do 
indifferent 


French knots are in- 


well to practise it on some 





which must come to pure gold tones in the 
centres of the ornaments, and further be 


material for a short time ; after which cor- 


rect manipulation must follow. In working 











brightened with gold thread, which may be 
laid over the silk embroidery. The band 
at the base should be of two or more threads 
of gold sewn down together and jewelled 
enrichments of colored silks worked in with 
satin-stitch. Jewels may also be added in 
the centre ornament of the crown. It must 
then be outlined with gold thread sewn 
-down with Maltese silk of its own color, 








and the rays worked with passing or with 
Japanese gold. 

The effect to be produced is of greater 
depth of coloring in the crown, which 
forms the base of the design, but it must 
also be as brilliant as possible. The dove 
must be worked in fine feather-stitch as 
regards the body, in natural shades of gray, 
deepening toward the extremities of the 
wings and tail. The eyes should be red. 
The large feathers of the wings may be 
worked in a half open stitch resembling 
feathers—that which the Japanese so fre- 
quently use in the plumage of birds with 
such excellent effect. 

The intention is not to work the dove 
quite naturally, but to take advantage of it 
—while keeping strictly to conventional 
treatment—to introduce a relief and variety 
from the heavy gold of the cross. The 
markings on the tail and wings must be in 
a silk of decidedly deeper tone, and the 
rays, which must be put in last of all, will 
be in Japanese gold. 

The cross must be wholly worked on a 
piece of stout church linen or Holland, in 
a separate frame, marking an inner line at 
about one inch distance from the outer one. 
This space is to be filled in with couchings 
of soft embroidery silk, filo floss or Japanese 
silk of a brownish bronze color, one of the 
The stitching 
across must be laid down about a quarter 


tones used in shading gold. 








small crosses over cardboard it is some- 
times difficult to carry the stitches neatly 
over the centre, but a cluster of French 
knots may be made very readily, and, by con- 
trasting with the smooth surface of the em- 
broidery, will greatly improve the effect of 
the cross. The centres of some flowers 
may be beautifully wrought in these knots 
in a succession of shades—commencing 








with an outer circle or line, of either the 
lightest or darkest shade, and filling in, row 
after row, with the other, and consecutive 
shades. 
knots are also very rich. 
celebrated for executing large pieces of 
work entirely in French knots, than which 
anything more elaborate in effect cannot be 
conceived. 


For the anthers of flowers, these 
The Chinese are 


EITHER a simple cross or the cipher of 
the owner is the most frequent ornamen- 
tation of the band-case. Sometimes the 
sacred monogram is embroidered upon it, 
but its use is optional. The 
may be either of silk or velvet, purple or 
black. 
same color as the outside, otherwise of 
gold-color or of white. 


band-case 
The lining should be silk of the 


An approved form 
for the band-case is exactly like a letter 
envelope opened out, with four flaps to fold 
to the centre, two to fasten over the other 
two by a small button and loop. The 
embroidered back to be mounted over stout 
cardboard, the flaps to be firm, but sot 
stiff. 

GOLD bullion embroidery was, doubtless, 
in the days of Moses used extensively in 
sacerdotal and The 
twenty-ninth chapter of Exodus not only 
proves this, but also tells us how the gold 


other vestments. 





thread was produced. In the description of 








of an inch apart in dead gold twist and sewn 





the ephod we read: ‘ And they did beat 





down with the same color. The centre is 








the gold into thin plates, and cut it into 





to be worked in basket-stitch, not too coarse, 
or it will be difficult to finish the edges 
neatly. 

Cotton cord or string must first be sewn 
down backward and forward across the 
design, taking great care to get the turn- 
ings very neat and close, or portions of the cord will 
show. When the inner cross is thus thoroughly pre- 
pared the gold must be laid over, one strand at a 
time. 
cords with a deep red twist, beginning at the base of 
the cross and finishing at the point of intersection 
Three rows of gold thread are thus 


It must be stitched down over every two of the 


with the arms. 
laid side by side and stitched in a straight line with 
each other. The next row of gold is laid in the same 
way, but the first stitching occurs over only one cord to 
begin with, and after that over two up to the top, so 
that the stitchings occur exactly between those of the 
last three rows, and as the silk twist is drawn as tight as 
possible the appearance of basket weaving is given. 
Three rows are worked in this way, and the three 
remaining ones are stitched as the first—that is to say, 
between the sewings of the last. The artist has shown 
only three rows of basket-stitch, but it is possible that 


DECORATIVE 


PANEL IN ARABIAN STYLE, BY C. 


TO BE EXECUTED IN NEEDLEWORK, PAINTING, REPOUSSE WORK, WOOD-CARVING OR IN PLASTER, 


WITH COLORED GLASS INLAY. (SEE PAGE 65.) 


transferrea trom the linen a couching of silk cord of a 
dead gold color, the same as that used in the laid work 
surrounding the gold cross, may be put outside the 
basket-stitch to finish the edges neatly. In any case it 
will probably give richness. 

Last of all, the rays issuing from the cross must be 
worked. These, it will be seen, are very important, and 
must be made much more striking than those from the 
crown and dove. They should be very neatly worked with 
stem-stitch in dead gold silk, making the stitch a good 
deal thicker at the base and becoming finer as the ray 
lengthens. Either one row of gold Japanese thread or 
two very fine threads stitched on each side of the silk 
must now be added and carried beyond the silk to the 
extremity of the ray and finished by being carried through 
the material and fastened down at the back. These ends 
will need pasting to prevent the gold thread slipping or 
working loose. L. HIGGIN. 


EMONDS, 


wires to work it in the blue, and in the 
purple, and in the scarlet, and in the fine 


linen, with cunning work.” 


FEATHER-STITCH, called also variously 
long-and-short-stitch, long-stitch, and embroidery-stitch, 
owes its proper title to its supposed resemblance to the 
plumage of a bird. It is used both in handwork and in 
framework. 
length, and are worked into and between each other, 


In each case the stitches are of varying 


adapting themselves to the form of the design; but in 
handwork the needle is kept on the surface of the 
material. 


THE two designs given upon the opposite page, 
which make a border and its edge, are specially intended 
for flannel, and are to be worked in stem-stitch and but- 
ton-hole-stitch with white silk. If used on linen, they 
can be worked with flax floss in red or blue. 
tral design is for a box-lid. The best ground is bronze 
leather. Outline the design with gold thread couchings. 
The same design in gold thread on white kid or morocco 
would be suitable for a bridal present. 


The cen- 
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Greatment of Designs. 


THE COLORED STUDY OF GOLDEN ROD, CAR- 
DINAL FLOWERS AND VIRGINIA CREEPER. 


TO PAINT THIS DESIGN IN OIL COLORS, begin by 
sketching in lightly but accurately the general form of flowers, 
blossoms and leaves. Put in the background first, using raw 
umber, Antwerp blue, a little yellow ochre and burnt Sienna. In 
the cooler parts add a little ivory black and substitute madder 
lake for burnt Sienna. When painting the background, it is bet- 
ter not to try to keep clear any details of the outlines of the blos- 
soms. It is also well to paint the flowers and leaves while the 
colors on the background are still wet ; this will prevent the effect 
of hard outlines. Any little details of form may be added easily 
later, if desired. 

For the golden rod use for the general tones light cadmium, 
white qualified by a very little ivory black, adding raw umber and 
burnt Sienna in the shadows, For the stems add a very lite 
permanent blue, which color will also be found useful in the 
greener touches of the blossoms. 

For the purple berries use permanent blue, white, a little mad- 
der lake and yellow ochre, qualified by a little raw umber. In the 
shadows adda little ivory black and burnt Sienna. In painting 
the reddish green leaves, use light red, yellow ochre, raw umber, 
white, ivory black and Antwerp blue. In the more brilliant 
touches of yellow substitute cadmium for yellow ochre, and in the 
shadows add burnt Sienna, 

The cardinal flowers are painted with madder lake, light red, 
yellow ochre, white, and a little ivory black for the local tone, 


with the addition of burnt Sienna and raw umber in the shadows. ’ 


In the high lights use vermilion, white, madder lake and a very 
little ivory black. Paint the general tones with large, medium 
and smail, flat bristle brushes, using plenty of color. The fine 
details and delicate stems are left to the last, and for these use 
small, flat sable brushes, Nos. 5 to 9. 


IN. WATER COLORS, use heavy French or English 
water-color paper, taking care to have it well stretched in the 
manner often described in these columns. Begin by sketching 
carefully the outlines of the design with a finely pointed stick of 
charcoal. First wash in the background with plenty of water, 
using the same colors as for painting in oil in this as for the rest 
of the study. No white of any kind is introduced in the method 
of using transparent washes, If the study is to be used for deco- 
rative purposes, Chinese white is mixed with all the colors, and it 
may even be laid in as a foundation beneath the actual color. 
Each wash should be allowed to dry thoroughly before painting 
again over the same spot. Use large, round dark-haired brushes 
for washing in backgrounds and other large surfaces; for small 
details in finishing, use medium and small camel’s-hair brushes, 
which will come to a fine point when wet. 


THE STUDY OF MOUNTAIN LAUREL. 


THE mountain laurel blossom is white tinged with 
pale pink, which becomes deeper in color at the edges of the 
petals. The stamens, when the blossom is young, are a very pale 
green. When the flower has attained maturity, the stem of each 
stamen becomes.a dark reddish brown. This phase, however, is 
sometimes entirely reversed under certain conditions, when at 
times the stems appear to be a pale green, with stamens or heads 
of deep rich red brown or red. 


TO PAINT THE DESIGN IN OIL COLORS: First draw 
in the outlines with a sharply pointed charcoal, An appropriate 
background would be a tone of pale, warm, blue gray. Though 
no shadows are shown in the print, it would be advisable to suggest 
a slight shadow behind flowers and leaves at the right hand and 
rather low down. The colors to be used for this background—which 
should be painted first—are white, permanent blue, yellow ochre, 
light red and ivory black. In the shadows add raw umber and 
burnt Sienna. To paint the blossoms of the laurel, first lay in a gen- 
eral tone of light, delicate pinkish gray, leaving the high lights and 
deeper touches of shadow to be added later with other details. The 
oil colors needed for this tone are white, a little madder lake, a 
little permanent blue or cobalt, yellow ochre and a very little ivory 
black, Add the touches of delicate pink at the edges of the 
petals by using madder lake and vermilion, qualified by black and 
white. ‘Ihe stamens or filaments are best put in afterward, For 
the lighter ones use white, a little light cadmium or yellow ochre 
and a very little touch of raw umber. The small dark dots seen 
in the engraving are the heads of the stamens, and are of a red- 
dish brown tone, These are painted with bone brown and mad- 
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der lake and with occasional high lights of white, yellow ochre 
and light red. To paint the green leaves (which are of a medium 
tone : for the older leaves, which are darker in color), use Antwerp 
blue, raw umber, white, yellow ochre, ivory black and vermilion. 
The younger leaves, especially those seen in the upper part, are 
much lighter in color than those which appear lower down and 
in shadow. These green leaves may be painted with Antwerp 
blue, light cadmium, silver white, ivory black and vermilion. 
The stems, which are a light reddish brown in general effect, are 
painted with bone brown and burnt Sienna, with a little permanent 
blue in the cooler touches of both light and shade. 


IN WATER COLORS substitute sepia for the bone brown 
used in oil, and lamp black will be more useful than the ivory black. 
Cobalt blue is better in water-color painting than permanent blue, 
and rose madder will be found more useful than madder lake. 
Use large, round brushes, with plenty of water for the background, 
and for the flowers and leaves, camel’s-hair brushes of medium 
size. The small details are put in with finely pointed camel's- 
hair brushes, 


Me Publications. 


THE lecture delivered by Mr. J. W. M. Whistler at 
London, Cambridge and Oxford, in which he explains his views 
on the economy of art, has been published here by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. under the singular title of MR. WHISTLER’S TEN 0’ 
CLock. Mr. Whistler has said as well as done some smart things ; 
but this is hardly of them. No doubt, it is easy to take exception 
to the prevailing views, in England, on the subject, which are, in 
sum, that the supply of great art follows the demand just like any 
other commercial product. But Mr. Whistler carries his side of 
the discussion, or the side that he affects to make his, to extremes. 
He claims that environment has nothing whatever to do with the 
production of great art. And, asfor Phidias, and Velasquez, and— 
by implication—Whistler, like Topsy, he ‘‘ specks they growed.”’ 
The public should have nothing to do with its Whistlers and other 
geniuses, but to admire them if it can, and to support them, in 
clover, as long as they live. There are no artistic nations, he 
claims, and never were. The Greeks used artistic pottery because 
they could not get it ugly. All this, as we have intimated, may 
be half of the truth, and the half most necessary to preach before 
an English audience ; but Mr. Whistler makes no sign of perceiv- 
ing that there is some truth also in the notions which he combats. 
There isa good deal of arrant nonsense in the little pamphlet of 
thirty pages, and none of the witticisms and clever turns of speech 
which, much more than his paintings and other eccentricities, have 
made the author of it famous. 


ALEXANDER VERESTCHAGIN was General Skobe- 
leff’s adjutant, and his notes on scenes of warfare in AT HOME 
AND IN Wak, are held to be among the very best narratives of their 
kind ever penned. The first part of the work relates incidents of 
the author's childhood and youth until the time he joins his regi- 
ment. The second gives a vivid account of much of the terrible 
fighting during the last Russo-Turkish War. A third part narrates 
the author’s experiences during the expedition against the Tekke 
Turcomans in 1880-81, There are many phototype portraits of 
relatives of the author and of officers who served with him on his 
campaigns, The translation (authorized) is by Isabel Hapgood, 
and the volume is published in a handsome cloth cover by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co, 


PoEMsS, by Rose Terry Cooke, appeared originally in 
The Christian Union, The Atlantic Monthly, The Century, and 
other periodicals. They are now collected into a handsome volume 
of some 400 hundred pages, published by Gottsberger. Most are 
of a thoughtful, not to say melancholy cast ; but being very numer- 
ous there is, after all, plenty of variety. Their themes are taken 
from all sources ; there are ‘‘ Frontier Ballads,” ‘‘ Thanksgiving 
Hymns,” ‘‘ Nocturnes,” Talmudic fancies and 
translations from the French. The author isto be credited with 
a pleasing facility of expression and a fund of ideas removed from 


” 


* Bell Songs, 


the commonplace. 


IN LIFE, Count Tolstoi gives the clearest account of 
his religious and philosophicai beliefs that has yet been put before 
the English-reading world by means of a translation. As a spir- 
itualist, he cuts himself off clearly from those who hold that the 
life of the body includes all life, and therefore that at death man 
comes to naught. The renunciation of personal happiness he 
makes the basis of his code of morality. The authorized transla- 
tion, by Isabel F. Hapgood, appears to have been made with care, 
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and although the book deals with the deepest problems, it is com- 
paratively easy reading. Published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


RECENT FICTION. 


FULL of sensations and mysteries is THE SILENT 
WITNEss, by Mrs. J. H. Walworth, author of ‘‘ The Bar Sinis- 
er’ and ‘‘ Old Fulkerson’s Clerk,’’ and published by Cassell & 
Co. in their ‘‘Rainbow” series. Gregory Kendall is suspected of the 
murder of Dr. Spencer Whitehurst, and a chain of circumstantial 
evidence not quite strong enough to convict, but sufficient to em- 
bitter his life, is woven about him. It is, of course, dispelled and 
the mystery cleared up toward the end of the volume. The in- 
terest is entirely in the plot, which is cleverly worked out. The 
characters are of the most shadowy kind. 


JOHN ELLIOTT CURRAN professes, in FRANCES 
MERLEY, to give his readers some knowledge of the inner work- 
ings of a Protestant sisterhood. The principal figure in the book 
is Sister Frances, who, disappointed in her worldly life, enters the 
‘* House of Good Will;’’ and her worldly instincts being still 
strong in her, gets herself involved in a commercial speculation, 
not for profit, but from charitable motives. Being reprimanded 
by her superiors, she begins to question her vocation, and an in- 
troduction to a handsome Italian does the rest. 
ficiently like life to be amusing, and is well printed in imitation of 
the Tauchnitz editions in Cupples & Hurd’s ‘‘ Collection of Am- 
erican Authors.” 


The story is suf- 


No. 19, STATE STREET is one of the recent issues in 
Cassell’s ‘‘ Sunshine” series. It deals with detective work in New 
York City, and introduces a description of a night in the Bowery 
and a visit to the Tombs. Voodoos, Brahmins and other strange 
people and things which go to make that New York of which 
New Yorkers know nothing are wound up in the somewhat tan- 
gled skein of the story. It is by David Graham Adee, and ends 
with an affidavit instead of the customary wedding. 


SUMMER LEGENDS, by Rudolph Baumbach, translated 
from the German by Helen B. Dole, is on T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s 
list of new books. Baumbach was born in Thuringia, and draws 
his inspiration mainly from the sights and customs of that Alpine 
region. These summer legends have something in them of 
Hans Christian Andersen, and not a little of our own “ Uncle 
Remus.” Many of the legends are about animals, such as ‘‘ The 
Adder Queen” and ‘* The Easter Rabbit.” Others are about in- 
animate objects, as ‘‘ The Talkative House-Key ’’ and ‘* The For- 
gotten Bell,” while still others are of trees and flowers, as ‘‘ The 
Legend of the Daisy,” ‘‘ The Beech-Tree,” and ‘‘ Ranunculus.” 
They will be best appreciated by young boys and girls. 


THE BROWNSTONE Boy, by William Henry Bishop, 
in Cassell’s ‘‘ Sunshine” series, includes with the title story a num- 
ber of others by this popular writer of fiction. Some of these 
are, in our opinion, brighter, and we would prefer to give the first 
place to “‘ A Little Dinner” or “‘ Near the Rose.” The former 
deals with New York and Minneapolis people, the latter with 
Greek and Armenian society in Stamboul, but both are gems of 
story-telling. The wonderful deception practised by Mrs, Juliet 
Bang, of New York, upon the innocent Gradshaws of Minneap- 
olis is very amusing, and the many daughters of Kyrios Panjiri 
are the most charming company imaginable. 


IN LOOKING BACKWARD, Edward Bellamy, having 
gone on in advance of the rest of the world to the year 2000, looks 
back on us laggards, and says many things about us, some pleas- 
ant, some unpleasant. Anarchy and socialism are shown in full 
working order, and we are given, after the ‘‘ Battle of Dorking” 
plain, and account how they may be made to rule. 
changes in business methods, legal and political machinery and in 


Tremendous 


every department of life are described, and with more appearance 
of probability than is usual in works of this class. 
a kind as ‘‘advanced” as anything else in the book is cleverly 
woven in, Altogether it is stimulating reading. Published in 
Ticknor's ‘‘ Paper’’ series. 


A love story of 


THE experiences recorded in TENTING AT STONY 
BEACH, having amused the author, Maria Louise Pool, and moved 
the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., to print them, will prob- 
ably be found interesting by a large number of readers, The 
book deals with Yankee fishermen ‘‘ soaked in laziness,” with a 
dog that keeps a man out of his own barn, with the peculiar South 
Shore industry known as ‘“‘ skinning the visitors,’’ and with other 
things more or less profitable or pleasant. A slight plot is mixed 
up with the excitements of camping out ; and by the time the 
tent comes down the story reaches its inevitable conclusion, 
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MOTIVE FOR HORIZONTAL BAND FOR WOOD-CARVING. BY BENN PITMAN, 
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PLATE 688.—MONOGRAMS. Second Page of “'8.”’ 
(ForTY-SIXTH PAGE OF THE SERIES.) 
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PLATE 689.—DECORATION FOR TRINITY PULPIT HANGING. 


By SARAH WYNFIELD RHODES 


(For directions, see page 70.) 
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PLATE 691.—FISH-PLATE DECORATION. 


THE SEVENTH OF THE SERIES. By S. J. KNIGHT, 


(For directions, see page 61.) 
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PLATE 693.—ROSE PLATE DECORATION. 


THE SIXTH OF THE SeEriEs. By I. B.S. N. 


(For directions, see page 61.) 





